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HERE is a many- 

sided symbolism 
in the dramati¢ picture 
of Jochanan ben Zakkai 
escaping from Jerusalem 
in a coffin, what time 
Titus and his legions 
hovered at the gates of 
the Holy City; for Jo- 
chanan bore in his own 
breast the seeds of the 
future, saved Judaism 
from the fall of the Jewish state. The zealots of 
nationality preferred to meet the conquering Roman 
with grim suicide; Jochanan founded a* school at 
That disen- 
tan!ement of religion from a /ocale which Jesus had 
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all 
Jamnia, under the protection of Titus. 


effected for the woria at large was in a minor degree 
effected, a generation after him, for the Jews them- 
selves, by the mailed hand of Titus and the insight 
of the prudent sage. Possibly Jochanan had already 
outgrown ‘‘the burnt offerings’’ which tied Judaism 
“to the. Tempie ; he may have felt already that Israel's 
greatness was spiritual, belonged to a category of force 
that could not, and should not, be measured against 
Rome's material might. However this be, his recon- 
struction of the Synhedrion, even in the absence of the 
hewn-stone hall of the Temple for it to meet in, and 
the subsequent conversion of the substantial sacrifices 
into offerings of prayer, made the salvage of Judaism 
more spiritual than the original totality. The unifying 
center was no longer geographical, and the Jews be- 
came ‘‘the people ot the Book’’ in a far profounder 
sense than when they were the people of a soil too. 
The Law was never so obeyed in Bible times as it was 
when the record of these times became the all-in-all. 
ee 

But this transformation was not achieved in one 
generation, nor, without violent reactions. Scarce 
half a century after Jochanan, the great rebel, Bar- 
Kochba (‘‘Son of a Star’’), beat back for a time the 
whole might of Rome, even the great general Severus 
(hastily summoned from his task of quelling the less 
important revolt in Britain). And in the monstrous 
régime of religious persecution by which Hadrian 
avenged the difficult suppression of the uprising, the 
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The Wandering Jew and the New Century 


By Israel Zangwill 


transformation of Judaism might well have been into 
paganism. 

Nor was the transformation ever effected radically. 
Two reactionary influences remained. Palestine still 
retained a certain authority over the Diaspora. Baby- 
lon soon asserted itself as the peer of Jerusalem, and 
later, with the movement of history and the great 
teachers, the spiritual hegemony shifted to Spain, to 
Cairo, to Poland. But underneath all this fiux Jeru- 
salem was still the Holy City. 

rd 

Secondly, the literary ritual substituted for the 
literal sacrifices did not profess to be more than a 
temporary necessity. The stubborn national spirit 
clung to the hope of glorious restoration. Rachel 
wept for her children, and comfortea ierself by the 
belief that they were not dead, but sleeping. As 
little as possible was changed of a liturgy enrooted in 
the holy soil, and thus it came to pass that in the 
narrow, sunless, stony streets of European ghettos 
shambling students and pedlers offered metaphorical 
first-fruits in ingenious lyrics, and celebrated the 
ancient harvest festival of Palestine in pious acrostics. 
Never was there such an example of the dominance 
of the word. Life was replaced by literature. What 
wonder if it grew mainly literary, so that even the 
passion of a Jehuda Halevi for Palestine has been 
dubbed more of the passion of a troubadour for a 
visionary mistress than a patriotism with its roots in 
reality! 

Fantastic and factitious though the love of Zion 
was, yet, supplemented by eschatological supersti- 
tions, it made Jerusalem still the mystic city of God, 
still the capital of the millennium, still the symbol of 
Israel’s misery and Israel's ultimate regeneration. 
And to this day, in the ghettos of New York and 
Philadelphia, the ‘‘ messenger of Zion'’ may be met 
on the cable-car, going his rounds, collecting the 
humble cents which enable graybeards to pore over 
moth-eaten Talmuds in the Holy City. 

Thus, although Jerusalem has remained throughout 
the entire Christian era in the hand of a foreign con- 
queror, the Jews have always retained some sense of 
being colonists, whose mother-city was in Asia. 
Some day it would be their own city again, —but in 
God's good time, in a whiil of miracles! Hence, ex- 
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cept under the ephemeral inspiration of pseudo-Mes- 
siahs, Zionism was never a matter of practical poli- 
tics ; it was a shadowy, poetic ideal, outside life,—a 
romantic reminiscence. Old men went to Jerusalem 
to die, not to live. Its earth was imported, but to be 
placed in coffins. In practice, Jews have always been 
ardently attached to the country of their birth, and, if 
they have seemed to remain apart, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah are iargely responsible,—those zealots (more 
Mosaic than Moses) who stamped out marriages with 
other peoples, even when the strangers accepted Ju- 
daism. The very rabbis of the Taimud could not 
endorse this principle of compulsory mutual intermar- 
riage, yet in practice it became the rule, and an in- 
stitution designed in the fifth century B.C. to preserve 
the religion served, in the dark ages of Christendom, 
to preserve the race. Religion and race hau, indeed, 
come to seem one and the same thing. And against 
this people, already doubly cut off from mankind, the 
Christian raised his material wall of separation, and 
created the ghetto. 
a 

But the ghetto fell at last, and separatist legislation 
tottered, and emancipation brought another develop- 
ment. Jews began to form part of the general life. 
The aspiration for Palestine was felt to be incongru- 
ous, even as a far-off religious ideal. Again it was 
proclaimed—by Moses Mendelssohn this time—that 
Judaism is larger than a land, that its future realm 
must be that of spiritual conquest. But in America, 
whither this doctrine spread in its broadest form, it 
was not followed by its logical outcome, —by exogamy 
and the welcome of converts. Jewish life in the 
States, instead of becoming expansive and spiritual, 
has drawn itself together in secular clubs. In Aus- 
tralia, on the other hand, where orthodoxy is still the 
professed creed, exogamy has become frequent. In 
Germany the notion that modern Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are not very far apart has led many to bap- 
tism. A large minority everywhere—cultured, or rich, 
or callous—has succumbed to the general indifferent- 
ism of the modern world. 

Thus to-day Israel faces a menace of disintegration 
more formidable than the legions of Titus. 

To read the history of Israel is like reading a ro- 
mance of perilous adventure written in the first pe’ 
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son. Again and again the hero may be divided from 
death by a hair’s-breadth, yet we know that he will 
always come through safely, since is he not here, nar- 
rating? During the thirty centuries or so of his 
national existence, Israel has been perpetually stum- 
bling on the verge of the abyss of annihilation, yet 
always he has recovered his footing. But Israel's 
serial is ‘‘to be continued,’’ and who can say it will 
not ‘‘end happily,’’ after all ? 


II 

As the century of Israel’ s disintegration closes, how- 
ever, a new phenomenon meets our astonished eyes. 
It is ‘* Zionism.”’ 

With this new and strange thing quite a number of 
Parliamentary candidates at the recent general elec- 
tion in England professed sympathy. The Zionists 
were indeed too few in number to influence the re- 


sults at any point, but the audacity of their interfer- - 


ence marks a new spirit in Jewry,—the preference of 
self-assertion, with all its risks, to self-suppression 
with all its evils. 

Zionism, in its latest official exposition, aims at 
securing a public legally assured ‘home in Palestine 
for those Jews who are unable or unwilling to assimi- 
late. It is not the movement that George Eliot's 
Mordecai dreamed, nor that which Rabbi Mohilewer 
of Russia initiated. The advent of Dr. Herzl has 
stamped Zionism with ‘' modernity.’’ In the Aus- 
trian journalist's first published scheme of a /uden- 
staat, indeed, Palestine played no necessary part. 
Herzl, whose instrument of national regeneration is 
the bank for dealing with the Sultan and subsidizing 
the selected immigrants, is not fin de siecle (which 
seems to imply a certain flippancy), but seriously 
twentieth century. He would, if it were possible, 
lead back his people to Palestine by the Javé roulant 
of the Paris Exposition. Withal a charming, mag- 
netic, even poetic, personality, a more diplomatic and 
domesticated Lassalle. 

But the deeper issues and sequels of the movement 
will develop themselves with the material success, and 
the present leaders might quite conceivably be swept 
away by spiritual floods they have themselves let 
loose. The Orthodox Jewish Congregational Union 
of America, at the convention of June 8, 1898, while 
maintaining that ‘' the restoration to Zion is the legiti- 
mate aspiration of scattered Israel,'’ likewise declared, 
‘« We reaffirm our belief in the coming of a personal 
Messiah,’’ ‘The agents of political Zionism—men 
like Max Nordau or Mandelstamm, the great Russian 
oculist, or Marmorek of the Pasteur Institute—can no 
more control the religious future of Judaism than they 
can control the mystical interpretation which Chris- 
tendom would put upon their success. Men are only 
instruments, and each must do the work he sees to 
hand, 

At present, though orthodox rabbis are working 
amicably with ultra-modern thinkers, the movement 
is political, and more indebted to the pressure of the 
external forces of persecution than to any internal 
energy and enkindlement. Yet, in truth, could any 
but a political cause unite the Jew of the East with 
the Jew of the West? And, viewed merely on its 
prosaic side, Zionism is by no means a visionary 
scheme. The aggregation of Jews in Palestine is only 
a matter of time, and it is better that they should be 
aggregated there under their own laws and religion, 
and the mild suzerainty of the Sultan, than under the 
semi-barbarous restrictions of Russia or Roumania, 
and exposed to recurrent popular outbreaks. True, 
Palestine is a ruined country, and the Jews are a 
broken people, but neither is beyond recuperation. 
Palestine needs a people, Israel needs a country. If, 
in regenerating the Holy Land, Israel could regenerate 
itself, how should the world be other than the gainer? 
In the solution of the problem of Asia, which has just 
succeeded the problem of Africa, Israel might play no 
insignificant part. Already the colony of Rishon le 
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Zion has obtained a gold medal for its wines from the 
Paris Exposition, which is not prejudiced in the Jew's 
favor. We may be sure the spiritual wine of Judza 
would again pour forth likewise that precious yintage 
which the world has drunk for so many centuries. 
And as the unscientific activities of the colonization 
societies would have paved the way for the pastoral 
and commercial future of Israel in its own country, so 
would the rabbinical sing-song in musty rooms prove 
to have been but the unconscious preparation of the 
ages for the Jerusalem University. 

But Palestine belongs to the Sultan, and the Sultan 
refuses to grant the coveted Judzan Charter, even for 
dangled millions. Is not this fatal? No, it matters 
as little as that the Zionists could not pay the millions, 
if suddenly called upon. They have barely collected 
a quarter of a million (in English pounds). But there 
are millionaires enough to come to the rescue, once 
the charter was dangled before the Zionists.. It is 
not likely that the Rothschilds would see themselves 
ousted from their familiar headship in authority and 
well-doing, nor would the millions left by Baron 
Hirsch be altogether withheld. And the Sultan's 
present refusal is equally unimportant, because a 
national policy is independent of transient moods and 
transient rulers. The only aspect that really matters 
is whether Israel's face be, or be not, set steadily Zion- 
wards,—for decades and even for centuries. Much 
less turns on the Sultan's mind than on Dr. Herzl’s, 
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Will he lose patience? for leaders like Herzl are not 
born in every century. 
ill 

Apart from its political working, Zionism forces 
upon the Jew a question the Jew hates to face. 

Without a rallying center, geographical or spiritual ; 
without Synhedrion ; without any principle of unity or 
of political action ; without any common standpoint 
about the old Book; without even ghetto walls built 
by his friend, the enemy, —it is impossible for Israel 
to persist further, except by a miracle—of stupidity. 

It is a wretched thing for a people to be saved only 
by its persecutors or its fools. Asa religion, Judaism 
has still magnificent possibilities, but the time has 
come when it must be de-nationalized or re-nation- 
alized. ; 
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The Cost of Joy 
By Mary Lee Hall 


ICHER than gold from rugged mountain sides, 
Or gems in whose pure depths the sunlight 
hides ; 
More precious far than any star of night 
That sends abroad its ray of perfect light,— 
This gift the poorest heart to God may bring, 
The cost of joy, accepted suffering ! 








One Solution of the Red-Man Problem 


By Frances Campbell Sparhawk, author of “A Century of Dishonor” 


a H, how pretty, Okestan! 
you have !"’ 

The Indian woman had never heard the word 
««deft,"’ but she was as good a reader of expression 
and voice as the most learned of her white sisters. A 
glow of pleasure shone behind her demure smile, and 
by a skilful movement she set forth to the best advan- 
tage the moccasins and the chatelaine embroidered 
with beads which she was exhibiting. As she stood 
silent, her eyes softened in gazing at the face before 
her, with its fair complexion, its delicate outlines, and 
its look of interest and sympathy. 

‘They are beautifully done,’’ she said; after ex- 
amining the articles. ‘* Now we will try what can be 
accomplished.’’ 

‘*White people buy ? 
asked the Indian. 

‘*I hope so, I believe so,’ 
ary's wife. 

«« If I make all the time, and you sell for me all the 
We catch dollars, like 


What deft fingers 


Help me catch dollars ?"’ 


answered the mission- 


time, I not hungry any more. 
white men."’ 

Quick tears stood in Mrs. Tennant’s eyes. But it 
was the smile that followed these that she showed to 
the other. 


‘¢And you would work all the time, Okestan ?’’ 


**You not know what it mean to be hungry, and * 


hear the little ones cry,’’ she answered gloomily. 

Mrs. Tennant laid her hands caressingly upon the 
bowed shoulders. 

‘*We pray God that time will soon be over,’’ she 
said. 

‘* You say the government not give us rations any 
more soon ?”’ 

‘« That is true. And I am glad, Okestan.’’ 

‘*Glad !’’ echoed’ the woman. ‘‘ Where we get 
them ?"’ 

‘*Just as the white people do, with your hands, 
Okestan. I say I am glad, because | want you better 
off,—you and the others. Do you remember what is 
written in big letters on that card hanging over the 
door of the great room you often work in ?’’ 

*«* My Father worketh,’ ’’ answered. Okestan, with 
the air of struggling with a new, strange application. 

‘And you remember the rest of it ?’’ persisted her 
questioner. 

*«*And I work,’ ’’ said the Indian. 
him,*’ she added suddenly. 

Mrs. Tennant’s eyes followed her gaze, and found 
the explanation of these words. From the window 


‘« That mean 
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they could see a number of Indian men engaged in 
the different occupations.of brick-makiny. A slight, 
dark man had come out of the largest of the group of 
buildings beyond, and at the moment stood talking 
with the foreman. After the latter had left him, the 
other still stood gazing with a smile of satisfaction at 
the busy Indians. 

‘* Yes, Okestan,’'’ said Mrs. Tennant softly ; ‘‘he 
is a follower of the Christ who said that God, his 
Father, and he himself, worked. And this is what 
he wants all his people to do."’ 

Okestan’s eyes were still fastened upon the little 
dark man. 

‘*He's been here since I was a little girl,’’ she 
said. ‘*And now my Laura’s most grown up. It 
came this way. At the agency they not know what to 
do with some of our men. They afraid of them, they 
so wild. And up there they say to him, ‘You go’ way 
off into the woods, miles and miles, and take your 
Indians with you,’—they call bad Indians his Indians, 
he take so much care,—‘and you manage them out 
there.’ That what they say to him. 
they ask him. They not know him. He not under- 
stand what it mean to be afraid.: All the Indians 
know, if they go wrong, Mr. Sayre not care how many 
they are ; he go after them all alone, and bring them 
back. My mother tell me they not believe at the 
agency he would go,’’ she repeated. ‘But he said, 
‘I go." Then he came out here all alone with a heap 
of Indians. They so wild! My father was one. It 
all woods here then ; not even any camp.’ Again 
her eyes rested upon the brick-makers. ‘They wish 
they build houses enough, so they all make bricks,’’ 
she said. Then she went on with a smile: ‘‘ When 
he first set Indian boys to sawing wood, great, lazy 
Indian fellow he hang round and laugh at them for 
working. Mr. Sayre he send him off. But he come 
back,—two, three time. Then Mr. Sayre take big 
horsewhip, and he use it so that lazy fellow never 
come back.'’ Okestan’s 
white teeth were all show- 
ing now. ‘*He know 
she said. 


‘You dare?’ 


Then 
the laugh gave place to 
a look of pride. ‘*We 
she added. 
‘« He stay with us always. 
He belong to us; we be- 
long to him. He hold 
both hands before him ; 
he not have hand behind 
his back, to keep things 
in he get out: of the In- 
dians,—that's why. We 
not afraid any more than 
he. But he our chief. 
He know how. 


how,”’ 


know’ him,"’ 


You know 
how too,—you and Mr. 
Tennant,’’ she added. 

‘«Thank you. Wetry, 
Okestan."’ 

The missionary’s wife 
was thinking how won- 
derful had been the an- 
swer to her prayer that 
their lot might be cast 
among fervent and skil- 
ful workers ; for, in place 
of rivalry or jealousy, was 
here, as leader in the 
government work of this 
portion of an Indian 
reservation, a man who, 
as the first of his gifts, 
had given himself, head and heart, nerve, muscle, and 
sinew. As the Indian woman had said, he had been 
sent far out into the woods, with the wildest and worst 
portion of the then all-wild Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
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As the government had learned more of him, it had 
supported nis work, and he had wrought on in the 
security of a place that nobody else wanted. Govern- 
ment aid, the aid of friends of the cause, best of all, 
and evidence of the aid of Heaven, continued strength, 


unfaltering purpose, the taming and devotion of his — 


Indians,—these had been his. He had not shrunk 
from drastic remedies at need, but he had never 
failed in loving-kindness,—at all times, as Okestan 
had said, had he been theirs. Therefore were they 
his. And now, after twenty-seven years, here, in 
place of the pathless woods and the wild Indians, 
stood thirty-two buildings, the equipment of a govern- 
ment school, its farm run to advantage by Indian 
labor, its work of building done in some measure by 
these once untamed Indians and their children, —even 
their grandchildren. 

‘¢ You sell for me? 
queried Okestan again. 
with slow emphasis. 

‘*] know it, Okestan. 
you, and for the others."’ 

The Indian took her leave, 


You help me catch dollars ?’’ 
‘« | need dollars,"’ she added, 


I will do my very best for 


and Mrs. Tennant 
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turned imploringly to her husband, who had entered. 
‘*O John, if only at some point the Indian problem 
could be solved in the natural way! If all these 
‘‘educated"’ young people here, out of work and 
spoiling in camp, were only American,—I mean, 
Anglo-Saxon, —or anything but Indian, they would be 
out in the world earning money, and making their 
poor parents comfortable, perhaps sending for them 
to come to their own homes. But for that, patience. 
The day must dawn. Meanwhile—Okestan, who 
stands for hundreds here, many even worse off than 
sheis. I don’t enjoy talking to them about the delights 
of heaven, which we white people can’t monopolize if 
we would, and being so indifferent about their having 
any of the good things of earth, which we do own."’ 

‘*I agree. And look at the Indian lace industry !"' 

‘¢Honor to it! Multiply that and its like by hun- 
dreds, But to Okestan and hercompanions. If they 
can sell systematically, they will ‘catch dollars,’ put 
food into their mouths, and climb into comfort. Our 
people are no Pharaohs, they will not ask us to make 
bricks without straw. Nail up my box of goods, 
John. It shall go to-day."’ 
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A Bank President’s Methods in Sunday- 


School Financing 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HOULD the Sunday-school financially support 
itself? Should it support its church, or should 

it be supported by its church? Should its offerings 
go exclusively to benevo- 
lent objects? These and 
similar questions are not 
likely to find final settle- 
ment so long as different 
Sunday-schools and 
church organizations con- 
tinue to exist under such 


widely differing condi- 
tions as mark them to- 
day. But one thing is 


certain,—no church 
ought to fail to recognize 
that the teaching work of 
the church, as carried on 
by the Sunday-school, is 
the most important work 
in which that church can 
engage, and, as such, has 
a first claim to whatever 
financial support it is in 
the power of the church 
to offer. 

Many a church, how- 
ever, is the outgrowth of 
a Sunday-school, and, so 
far from being able to 
support the Sunday- 
school, is itself supported 
by the Sunday-school. In 
still other cases, a certain 
proportion of the money 
contributed by those at- 
tending the preaching 
service and those attend- 
ing the teaching service of the church is turned into a 
common fund for self-support, without any attempt to 
draw a line indicating just which work is supported by 
either branch of the church as a whole. 


After all, one of the most important opportunities 
offered in connection with this money question is that 
of training all to give,—to give regularly and gener- 
ously, apart from the question as to what the imme- 
diate object of such giving may be. Habit is no less 
strong and no less valuable an ally here than else- 
where, and the Sunday-school that can train all its 
members in regular; systematic, generous giving, is 
doing a work that is fundamental. 

It is this principle that governs the financial arrange- 
ments of the North Baptist Church Sunday-school of 
Camden, N. J. Mr. F. W. Ayer, its superintendent, 
who is not only president of a bank, but is at the head of 
a large individual business concern, is a stanch believer 
in the practical wisdom of training the school in sys- 
tematic giving. The school founded the church now 
connected with it, so it not only supports itself, but 
from time to time contributes to the church funds. 
Yet this does not interfere with the gathering of a large 
yearly sum devoted to strictly benevolent purposes, 
apart from the school and church expenses. 

Their plan is as follows : The Sunday-school main- 
tains two funds,—the Sustaining Fund and the Be- 
nevolent Fund. The Sustaining Fund is contributed 
to every week, and the Benevolent Fund every month, 
although weekly offerings to the latter are encouraged, 
and in many instances made. Each class uses two 
small bags for its offerings ; the smaller one holds the 
benevolent offering, the larger one the 
fund and the Sunday-school register. The distribu- 
tion of these bags is a part of the opening exercises ; 
they are filled and made up at the teacher's conve 
nience before lesson study. 


sustaining 


All the regular school expenses are met from the 
Sustaining Fund, including such items as the weekly 
programs (changed every week in the year except in 
July and August, when one program serves for a 
month), and the lesson papers and all other periodi- 
cal literature of the school. A certain amount is 
also paid annually to the Musical Directory, which 
has charge of all the music of both Sunday-school 
and church. 
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As a separate matter, there is also a Library Sus- 
taining Fund. (The unique and successful library 
and reading-room of the North Baptist Sunday-school 
will be described in a later issue of The Sunday 
School Times.) This is a subscription-list affair, 
made up by persons who are interested enough to 
contribute. The fund pays the librarian, who. re- 
ceives one dollar a day, and is always present when 
the library'is open. ‘The wide-awake little church 
paper called The Bulletin, published monthly, and 
‘sent free to every member of the congregation and 
Sunday-school, is paid for out of the library fund. 
This fund is not, however, supposed to buy any 
books. A special library day offering goes for their 
purchase, and is of annual occurrence, usually re- 
sulting in securing about three hundred books or their 
price. 

As for the benevolences of the school, they are ad- 
ministered in a way that is as effective as unusual, 
The school used to give spasmodically as appeals 
were made. They finally dropped that unsystematic 
plan, and for an entire year let the benevolent offer- 
ings accumulate, giving away nothing. At the end of 
that year the treasurer reported the total amount in 
hand to a Committee on Benevolence. This commit- 
tee made recommendations to the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion as to how the whole amount should be disbursed 
to different benevolent objects, and the latter associa- 
tion, having discussed and approved the committee's 
vecommendations, the year’s offerings were thus dis- 
posed of, after a final vote of the school, 

And that is the plan that has been followed ever 
since. The school gives away no money during the 
year it is collected. The Committee on Benevolence 
keeps track of the merits of various worthy objects, 
and at the end of each year that year’s offering is di- 
vided up and assigned. Twice during the year a 
special offering is taken,—once for denominational 
work in the state, and once for supplying the needs of 
the poor in the vicinity of the school, The latter is 
done at Christmas time, and amounted, in 1899, to 
$131.63, and at Christmas, I1g00, to $178.76. 

It is a noticeable characteristic of the North Baptist 
Church Sunday-school, which has attained to such 
marked efficiency under the guidance of a man 

whose whole life is marked by the rigid observance of 
successful business principles, that in no instance is a 
blind following of a rule or system allowed to stand ir 
the way of progress or the attaining of a desired end. 
If the school ought to do something that is not pro- 
vided for in its regular plan or schedule, it does it. 
If its Sustaining Fund, gathered in the usual way, is 
not large enough, it looks confidently to individual 
members of school or congregation to make it large 
enough. The Sustaining Fund is not enough to pay 
the expenses of the library, so it calls for a special 
Library Sustaining Fund, and gets it. The latter 
fund is:‘not enough to buy books with, so it announces 
a Library Day,—and gets three hundred books each 
year. It finds that class banners mean a great deal 
to the school, and so every class has one, and their 
total value calls for an insurance of over a thousand 
dollars. But the classes all provide their own ban- 
ners, at no lessening of the other funds of the school. 

Perhaps one of the most notable of these wise ex- 
ceptions, or rather additions, to the rule, is that of 
the Building Fund, devoted to paying for the various 
extensive building improvements that have been 
made in the church buildings from time to time. 

The school has subscribed no less than eight thou- 
sand dollars to this Building Fund, of which less 
than twenty dollars remains unpaid at this date. 
Meantime the Sustaining Fund and the Benevolent 
Fund have been maintained as usual. During the past 
eighteen months there have been monthly Building 
Fund roll calls during which every class in the school 
whose subscription to this fund had not been fully paid 

was expected to contribute. The writer was in attend- 
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ance at one of these monthly roll calls, when the cash 
payments aggregated $235 for the day. Yet special 
giving of this sort, whether to Building Fund, Library 
Fund, or for special benevolence, is not permitted to 
interfere with that day's offering to the regular sus- 
‘taining and berievolent funds of the school. 

The testimony of. Mr. Ayer, the superintendent, -to. 
the gain of recording individual offerings, is interest- 
ing. It is his conviction that it has added fifty per 
cent to the school’s income. The aim of the school 
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is to secure some offering every Sunday from every 
member, whether present or absent. The class treas-° 
urers see to it that absentees make up the offerings 


that have been missed, 
x % 


Have yau read about the twenty-five-dollar prize 
offered by The Sunday School Times Company for the 
best article on keeping a country Sunday-school going 
in winter? Particulars were given in an article ap- 
pearing in the advertising pages of last week's issue. 























The Pig that Would See the World 


By Mary A. Roberts 


IGGY longed to see the world. He had little 
glimpses of it when a man brought corn and 
water for his mother. Piggy was not happy in his 
straw nest, so he crawled through a crack in the sty, 
and followed the man one day. 

‘« There is a big house on the other side of a fence,"’ 
he said to his brothers and sisters on his return, 
‘« That is where they keep the good things to eat, I 
am sure,’’ 

So the next day the whole pig family looked through 
the meshes of the fence at the big gray house, 

‘*T am sure that that is the place where the good 
things are stored,’ said Piggy. ‘‘ Of course, the man 
is going there for something to eat."’ 

‘*I am not so sure,’’ said little white Wuggy. 
‘* Mother says that we are the hungriest creatures in 
the world."’ 

The pigs hunted up and down the fence, but 
found no hole to crawl through ; then they ran back 
to their mother, and told her all about it. 

‘*Do not go beyond the fence,’ said their mother. 
‘¢ You will bring yourselves trouble."’ 

‘« But we want to see what is beyond the fence,— 
we want to see the world,’’ said the pigs in a chorus. 

‘¢ You must not go,’’ said their mother. 

The next day, the pigs found a hole in the fence. 

*«Come on !"’ called Piggy. 

‘*No, no!"’ said Wuggy. ‘* Mother told us not to 
go,’’ and she scampered: back to the nest. 

The other five followed Piggy. What fun they 
had! They drank a trough of milk which was meant 
for the hens, and Piggy washed his soiled white sides 
in the chickens’ drinking-water. 

The grass was young and tender. They ate all 
they wanted of that, and then started on a tour of in- 
spection. 

Some bright milk-pans were airing on a low bench. 
The pigs went all over them with their muddy noses. 
They dug up some sod near the well with their naughty 
round noses, then they climbed to the porch, and up- 
set the potted plants. When they were tired, they 
stretched themselves out for a nap. 

‘Look at those pigs!'’ said the master, as he 
alighted from his carriage. 

Then the pigs found. themselves in a deep, dark 
barrel, and when they scampered away to their mother, 
each one of them had a bright copper ring in the tip 
of his nose. 

‘*Oh, my nose !"" squealed Piggy in pain, and the 
others joined in the wail. 

«« Wuggy and I have just returned from the clover- 


field. It is beautiful, and the blossoms are delicious," 
said their mother. 

‘*Oh-o !’’ wailed Piggy. 

‘¢] meant to take you along, but you were not here 
when the man opened the gate for us."’ 

She spoke in gentle tones, while her crestfallen 
children crept off to a corner, and hid their poor 
little noses in the straw. 

‘‘I am so hungry!"’ squealed Piggy, as they all 
followed their mother to the clover-field. But he 
could not eat even so much as a blossom. 

‘* Your noses will be well in a few days, but you 
will never care to dig up any more sods,’’ said their 
mother. 
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BIBLE PUZZLES 





Anagrams.—Kings’ Daughters 


The italicized words are in anagram ; that is, the letters 
of these words are mixed up out of their ‘proper: order. 
By putting the letters in correct order the names of the 
kings’ daughters will appear. The solution of this puzzle 
will appear in a later issue of the Times. 


Eljebez, daughter of Leahtad, king of Sidon. 

Ahiltaha, daughter of Abha, king of Israel. 

Hilmac and Brema, daughters of Lusa, king of 
Israel. 

Hashbeejo, daughter of Major, king of Israel. 

Ahamach, daughter of Latima, king of Geshur. 


“ 


Answer to Quotation Acrostic 
Published December 29, 1900 
ISaiah (Isa. 58 : 10). 
MOses (Deut. 33 : 27). 
BaLaam (Num. 23 : 10). 
JOnathan (1 Samy 14 : 6). 
NahuM (Nahum 1 : 3). 
JOhn (1 John 4 : 18). 
DaNiel (Dan. 12 : 3). 
SOLOMON (Prov. 27 : 7). 
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How to Have a Blessing 

Not getting, but giving, is a source of true 
joy in one’s life. It was One who knew man, and 
who knew what is in man, who said, ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,’’ and every child 
of man who has tested this truth has found that 
those words of Jesus are true words. ‘‘ The 
secret of true living is not in possession, but in 
disbursement. 


Whether the accumulations are of 
mind, purse, or other possessions, man lives as he 
shares.’’ It is better to love than to be loved ; 
to give, than to get. Who, then, can fail of a 
blessing ? 
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Keeping Calm under Pressure 

Our tasks are so many, and our time is so 
brief, that we cannot afford to pause in the work 
to which we are God appointed until our little day 
ends. But we can work better, and are more 
likely to endure the stress of worthy toil until 
life’s eventide, if we insist on keeping our tempers 
calm. The overwrought work spirit is nearly as 
bad as idleness.. The *‘ fussy’ 
the best workman. Neither he 
‘*hustling’’ is a half-mania. Yet we must not 
slumber while the day lasts. Restfulness in work, 
the outgrowth and proof of the peace of the mind 
that is stayed on God, is the true rule. 


worker is never 


is in whom 


Using the Bible Rightly, or Wrongly 

All truth, even Bible truth, ‘is not equally 
suited to all persons at all times. One who de- 
clares truth needs, therefore, to consider well his 
special hearers, in order to rightly divide the word, 
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and to give all their portion in due season, Boys 
and girls in bounding health need words of coun- 
sel that are unsuited to the aged saint or the aged 
sinner 1n tailing strength at the close of life’s day. 
Words suited to each class are to be found in the 
Word of God. He who fails to select and admin- 
ister the fitting teachings is himself to blame. It 
is not enough to say that he administered God's 
Word, and that every portion is alike precious. 


> 


Civilization not Safe without Christianity 

Civilization has its advantages. But civiliza- 
tion without Christianity is a poor reliance, either 
for the people who civilize or for the people who 
are civilized. Only as the missionary goes before, 
of-keeps pace with, the explorer, the trader, the 
railway, the steamboat, the manufacturer, is there 
any substantial progress, or any extension of true 
civilization. At the best the missionary must con- 
tend with the worst side of civilization in order to 
keep prominent the best side of Christianity. Yet 
what would civilization be worth without the pre- 
serving power of Christianity? Ask of the ruins 
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of Nippur and Babylon and ‘Nineveh, and of cities 
under the control of Great Britain and the United 
States to-day. 
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Things Stronger than Strength 

Strength is not the only strong thing. Warm 
hearts are a greater power in the world than thick 
muscles. Was not that the gist of the debate re- 
corded for us in the Apocrypha, where it was con- 
tended that the king is strong, that wine is stronger, 
but that woman is strongest of the three? We 
have seen the little finger of some weak woman 
mightier than the thigh of a strong man _ sim- 
ply by the power of the tenderness of a warm 
heart. God chooses kings and warriors and 
thinkers and sympathizers to rule among men, and 
the rule of these last is often more absolute than 
the dominion of any of the others can possibly be. 
That life of which George Herbert writes— 


‘*God took in this piece of ground, 
And made a garden there for those 
Who want herbs for their wound ’'— 


must be counted in among the mighty. 


Is Religion a Matter of Temperament ? 


HERE are many people who are of the opin- 
ion that they do not possess the religious 
temperament. Some deplore this. Religion, 
with its life and. moods, its opinions and experi- 
ences, is a difficult thing to them. They are dis- 
couraged at its difficulty, and blame themselves 
for their lack of a spiritual disposition. Or they 
excuse themselves for the shortcomings of which 
they are sensible by the reflection that something 
is wanting in their nature. There are others who 
do not deplore their want, but rather exult in it. 
It is a matter of pride to them that they do not 
feel the sense of reverence, which they call super- 
stition, or the sense of dependence, which they 
call fear. 

Among earnest Christians, even, this sense of 
subjection to the limitations of disposition is con- 
stantly found. Says one, ‘‘I wish I could enjoy 
the peace and blessing of the deeper Christian 
experience. I have tried to gain them, but it is 
not my temperament.’’ Says another, ‘‘I try to 
love the Saviour, but I am not emotional, and my 
imagination will not help me, and I cannot feel 
that he is with me. I wish I could experience 
the thrills of devotion which some seem to feel, 
but Icannot.’’ ‘‘I do my duty as duty,’’ 
third, ‘‘ but that is all. 
servant, not his friend.’’ 


says a 
I work for Christ as his 


And even where the heart and mind seem just 
fitted for divine fellowship, and the whole expe- 
rience and service of religion, there are times 
when, through physical weariness or sickness or 
distraction, the religious disposition suffers col- 
lapse, and the heart sighs with disappointment, 
‘*If only my feelings were steady and safe from 
distress, and could rest always peacefully in 
Christ !’’ 

Now all this habit of thought, so common and 
so natural, proceeds upon the mistaken supposi- 
tion that religion is a matter of the disposition. 
It is not so. Many a man of sfirituelle tempera- 
ment is in prison for crime, and many a man of 


dull and sluggish religious disposition is in the 
kingdom of Gud. A Hindoo so called ‘‘ prince’’ 
has been in America recently, raising money for 
the declared purpose of providing wells for the 
Pariahs in the Madras Presidency. He has re- 
ceived thousands of dollars from devoted people 
who have been impressed with his noble religious 
earnestness. Religion seemed so natural in him 
as to raise him above suspicion. 
unworthy and irreligious man. A temperament 
which made religious protestation easy to him 
covered over what was essentially irreligious and 
dishonest. 

Perhaps worship and devotion are easy to us. 
Perhaps they are difficult. 
tively little to Christ. What he esteems is not our 
disposition, but our will. If the will is vicious or 
untamed or selfish, smoothness or tearfulness of 
disposition are but repugnant to him. If the will 
is true and sincere, and bent toward his obedience, 
even a rough and unemotional temperament will 
not dismay him. It is easier working through the 
will to alter the disposition than working through 
the disposition to alter the will. 

Jesus lays his emphasis, accordingly, elsewhere 
than on the temperament. ‘‘If any man willeth 
to do his will,- he shall know of the teaching 
whether it be of God.’’ It is not a matter of 
natural disposition, but of volition, of deliberate 
choice. We do not come to faith by any emo- 
tional fitness for it, but by the will of obedience. 
If faith resided in the emotional disposition, doubt 
would reside there too. 
either. 


But he was an 


It matters compara- 


But Jesus will not allow 


‘*For thou art so far that I often doubt, 
As I stretch forth my hands in prayer, 
Searching within and looking without, 
If thou art anywhere. 


** But he said that they who did his word 
The truth of it should know, 
1 will try to doit. If Le be Lord, 
Perhaps the old spring will flow. 
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‘¢ Perhaps the old spirit wind will blow 

That he promised to their prayer ; 

And, doing thy will, I yet may know 
Thee, Father, everywhere.'’ 


So, also, in his new commandment, Jesus does 
not hang everything upon.the inclination to love. 
He bids the disciples to love. Love, like faith, 
is not a caprice of disposition. It is an attitude 
of will, personality melted into service. 

Our dispositions cannot hurt our wills. ‘‘ There 
is no evil,’’ says Kant, ‘‘ but the evil will.’’ But 
our wills can hurt or help our dispositions. If we 
will to love, we shall become loving. If we will to 
treat tenderly, we shall become tender. If our 
wills are false and dishonorable, no matter how 
even end fair our disposition, it must become cor- 
roded by the evil power within. And if our wills 
are right, our passions and affections and moods 
will become right also. 

It makes a great deal of difference whether our 
religion is a religion of the disposition or a re- 
ligion of the will. If the former, it will have its 
ups and downs ; if the latter, neither variableness 
nor shadow of turning. Our moods change from 
day to day, but the eternal realities of the in- 
finite love and life are the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. And the will of trust, of faith, of 
obedience, once set toward them, is unalterably 
kept by the will of God in stedfastness and 
serenity. 

Jesus gives less heed, accordingly, to the emo- 
tional instincts, the temperamental moods of men, 
than to the underlying cast of character and bent 
of will. If these are right, he who regenerates 
the will can regenerate the disposition also. In 
one of his great sermons Bushnell shows this, — 
how ‘‘ Christ Regenerates even the Desires,’’ the 
positive cravings, the wild wishes, the vagrant 
longings, new-molding them in their spring, and 
configuring them inwardly to God, regenerating 
the soul at this deepest and most hidden point of 
character. This is a real renewal of the will. 

No privilege of the spiritual life is denied to 
any of us because of our disposition. ‘‘ That 
good part ’’ was Mary’s, not because her tempera- 
ment differed from Martha’s, but because she 
chose it. God's invitations are exceeding broad, 
as broad as the choices, not as narrow as the 
caprices of men. ‘‘ Whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.’’ ‘‘ Whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’’ 
** Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is 
born of God.’’ ‘‘ He that is athirst let him come ; 
and whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.’ No temperamental limitations narrow 
the gates of the kingdom or hedge the way to 
perfect satisfaction of the deepest thirst of the 
soul, 

And, finally, duty cannot be stated in terms of 
temperamental religion. All that that sort of re- 
ligion has to say is, ‘‘ I feel like it,’’ or, ‘‘ I don’t feel 
like it."’ But duty is above the disposition to do 
it. It speaks with an authority that will not en- 
dure the whims of mood. It has its roots in the 
will of God, and its flower in the will of God’s 
child. Each of us can find in it full poise of 
spirit and calm of heart, whatever our tempera- 
ment may be. 
~ Bélter’s Note.—**‘ Messages from the Life of Christ to 
Every-Day Men and Women” was announced as the subject 


of a series of editorials to appear duriig 1901 in these col- 
umns. The above editorial is the first of the series. 
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What Was the Gift of Tongues 
on the Day of Pentecost ? 


If we know a great deal about the Bible, we 
realize that there is a great deal more to learn. And 
we also find that different students of the Bible have 
different views of interesting passages, Yet with all 
this we find that we can be suré Of the truth in 
the more important passages, in spite of all differences 
of opinion. An interested Bible student in New Jer- 
sey, having met with a difficulty of interpretation, 
comes in this way seeking help : 

Will you kindly help me over Acts 2: 4-6? Did the apostles, 
as those verses seem to me to imply, speak the language of 
those people mentioned in verses 9-11? 1 am told that our 
greatest scholars say no. 

Among reverent Bible lovers the only difference of 
opinion is as to what we are to understand was the 
miracle recorded in Acts 2: 2-11. Whatever the gift 
of tongues was, it does not seem to have been for or- 
dinary purposes of instruction. The work of teaching 
did not depend on it among the apostles. As indi- 
cated in the fourteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
one who spoke with tongues needed an interpreter. 
It has been suggested, and with some show of reason, 
that such speaking was in the line of the ‘ecstatic 
utterance of rapturous devotion.’’ It is said that it 
was a ‘‘sign to them that believe not.’’ The inspired 
apostles probably spoke ‘‘the great things of God"’ 
in forms that transcended the common. level of 
speech, and rose into the region of poetry. It is not 
probable that we can know just what the gift of 
tongues was. It met its purpose for the time being. 
It was one of the miracles in the days of the founding 
of the Christian church. It did its work, and we 
have entered into the possession of all that was se- 
cured through the miracles and other treasures of 
those glad days. Let us be grateful for this. 


% 
About Feet -Washing 


Questions about the number of the sacraments 
that are binding on members of the Christian church 
are not likely to be agreed on by all. Roman Catho- 
lics claim that there are seven sacraments, while a 
portion of the Friends accept no one sacrament as 
binding in its material form. A clergyman from 
Illinois asks as to feet-washing, which is counted a 
sacrament by a not inconsiderable number of Chris- 
tians. The inquirer writes : 

There is a ‘‘sect’’ in this community who hold that feet- 
washing is an ordinance instituted by Jesus Christ on the same 
night of the Supper, and that the command “ Ye ought also to 
wash one another's feet’’ is as binding upon us, and has its 
spiritual significance as well as the other, ‘‘ Thisdo in remem- 
brance of me."" Have we any scriptural authority that the dis- 
ciples so understood it and practiced it? Is the reference in 
1 Timothy 5: 10 any proof? What is your opinion? 

In Palestine, in the days of our Lord, feet-washing 
was a necessity, and was an act of common courtesy, 
to an extent that we can hardly understand now. 
There were no pavements. None wore stockings. 
Shoes were removed, and were left at the doors of the 
houses. The hot limestone or chalk dust made the 
feet burn, and feel the need of cooling baths. There- 
fore feet-washing was a necessity ; it was so long be- 
fore the days of Jesus, and one who would consider 
the comfort of his guests must either have his servant 
bathe their feet as they entered, or bathe them him- 
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self, This never seems to have been deemed a’sacra- 
ment, as did at all times the sharing of each other's 
life in taking blood or its substitute. But it was an 
act of considerate regard for the comfort of one’s fel- 
low, in the land where it was common and needful. 
Within those limits it certainly is well to observe it 
still. Moreover, it is better to overdo ten times in an 
attempt to conform to the teachings of our Lord's 
example than to fall short in one thing where we 
might do as we have been directed. 
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Can “ Excusable Forgery” 
Be Justified ? 

There are sometimes questions of morals in business 
transactions where a right spirit might seem at variance 
with a proper course of conduct. It is in the settling 
of such questions that many a man who wants to do 
right is tempted to do wrong through permitting his 
right spirit to mislead him as to his proper course of 
conduct. A correspondent in one of the commercial 
centers of our country states one of these perplexing 
questions of morals in this way : 


For perhaps the one-thousandth time, will you, through 
your Notes on Open Letters, help a struggling soul into the 
light? Let me state my case. I am interested in investment 
securities of the higher class. Through my advice, a client 
invested in a certain stock, afterwards moving to a distant city 
where there was no market. After about two years, the stock 
suddenly advanced to a point where I had reason to believe it 
wisest to sell, and sell promptly. I sent word to my client to 
forward certificate at once, stating reasons. It came by return 
mail, and just in fhe nick of time, but, alas! my friend had 
omitted to sign the certificate, without which it was impossible 
to sell. What should I do? I knew that I had the entire 
confidence of my client. Should I sign that certificate myself 
in client's name, and realize the handsome profits waiting, or 
return it for signature, and risk the decline? To write the 
name of my client was a simple matter. No one would ever 
be the wiser, for the certificate would have passed to the end 
of time without a suspicion that the signature was not genuine, 
and to the purchaser it would make no difference. Regretting 
the necessity, I unhesitatingly returned the certificate, but be- 
fore it had time to reach me again, the stock had declined 
about twenty cents per share, and the opportunity was lost. 
Others in my position have argued that | made a mistake, and 
did not sufficiently consider the interests of my client. What 
think you? Supposing the stock had been yours, and I your 
close friend ? Would writing your name for you have been an 
excusable forgery ? 


The real question at issue is stated in the closing 
words of the correspondent's letter. He suggests that 
to have written his friend’s signature without written 
authority from his friend would have been ‘‘ forgery,” 
although he would try to modify the wrong by calling 
it «‘ excusable forgery." He evidently recognized the 
true state of things when he did right and took the 
consequences. His friends who have claimed that he 
made a mistake show by their claim that they are not 
to be trusted in an emergency when they or their cus- 
tomers may be the temporary losers through strict 
adherence to right doing. Even if no one else would 
have known of the wrong doing in the crime of for- 
gery, the perpetrator of it would have known it. 
The better nature of the correspondent prompted him 
to the right course. It were better to suffer pecuniary 
loss for one’s self, or to have one’s dearest friend 
come to financial ruin, than to comniit a crime in 
order to rescue the endangered party. It is often the 
case that to commit a crime seems to promise a profit 
or to avert a loss, but it is always safer to trust God 
and take the consequences. 
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Lesson 4. January 27. Christ Silences the Pharisees 
Matt. 22 : 34-46. 


(Read Matt. 21 : 19 to 22: 46.). Memory verses: 





37-40 


Golden Text: What think ye of Christ ?—Matt. 22 : 42 


COMMON VERSION 
34 F But when the PhAdr’i-sees had heard 


that he had put the Sad‘du-cees to silence, 
they were gathered together. 

35 Then one of them, which was a lawyer, 
asked him a question, tempting him, ard 


ok 
aster, which és the great command- 
ment in the law ? 

37 Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

38 This is the first and great commandment. 

39 And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

40 On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets. 

41 | While the Phar’i-sees were gathered 41 
together, Jesus asked them, 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1901 


. January 6.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany 
. January +3 —The Triumphal tii hee 
January 20.—Greeks Seeking Jesu 


*. 26 : 6-16 
. Matt. 2 5 a-17 
JON 12 : 20-33 


r 

2 

3. 

4- Jan. 27.—Christ Silences the (Ptiertoees : Matt. 22: 34-40 
s. February 3.—Parable of the Ten Virgins. . . . . Matt. 25 : 1-13 
6. February 10.—Parable of the ‘Talents Matt. 25 : 14-30 
* February 17.—The Lord's bupper ........ Matt. 26 : 17-30 
8. February 24.—Jesus in Geihsemane ........ Matt. 26 : 36-46 
g. March 3.—Jesus Metrayed. ........4., John 18 : 1-14 
1o. March 10.—Jesus and Caiaphas ......... Matt. 26 : 57-68 
11. March 17.—Jesus and Pilate. .......... Luke 23 : 13-26 


. March 24.—Jesus Crucinea aud Baried 
. March 31.—Review. 


N 


. Luke 23 : 35-53 


os 
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International Home Readings 
MON.—Matt. 22 : 34-46. Christ silences the Pharisees. 
TUES.—Luke 20 : 19-26. Questioners rebuked. 
WED.— Mark 12 : 28-37. The scribe's reply. 

THURS.—Deut. 6; 1-13. The great Commandment. 
FRI.—Lev. 19 : 9-18. Love for others. 
SaT.—2 John. The old Commandnfent. 
SU N.—John 7 : 32-46. Convincing words. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


a 


The greatness of one commandment does not involve 
the littleness of another. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Great Commandment 


1. Love to God: 
Jesus said, . Thou shalt love the Lord thy God (37). 

Hear, O Israel : . thou shalt love the Lord bs 6 : 4, 5). 

We love, because he first loved us (1 John 4 : 19). 

2. The Measure of Love to God: 
With all thy heart, ... thy soul, .. 


Walk in love, even as Christ. . 
The love of God, ... 


. thy mind (37). 
. loved you (Eph. 5 : 2). 
keep his commandments (1 John § : 3). 
3- Love to Man: 

The second, ... Thou shalt love thy neighbor (39). 
New commandment, . . . love one another (John 13 : 34). 
The royal law according to the Scripture (James 2 : 8). 
4- The Measure of Love to Man: 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (39). 
Whatsoever ye would, ... do ye also unto them (Matt. 7 : 12). 
Ought to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 John 3 : 16). 
5. Love as a Law: 

These two,... the whole law, and the prophets (40). 
Love therefore is the fulfilment of the law (Rom. 13 : 10). 
The whole law is fulfilled in one word (Gal. 5 : 14). 
6. The Authority jor the Law: 

The son of David... . Call him Lord (41-44). 
The son of David, the son of Abraham (Matt. r : r). 


God... hath. . . spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1 : 1-3). 





REVISED VERSION 


34 Butthe Pharisees, when they heard that 
he had put the Sadducees to silence, 
35 gathered themselves together. 
of them, a lawyer, asked him a question, 
36 tempting him, ' Master, which is the great 
37 commandment in the law? 
unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
38 soul, and with all thy mind. 
39 great and first commandment. 
second like wnéo it is this, Thou shalt love 
40 thy neighbour as thyself. 
commandments hangeth the whole law, 
and the prophets. 
Now while the Pharisees were gathered 
together, Jesus asked them 


son is he? 
David. 
43 He saith unto them, 


And one 


And he said 


J thy footstool ? 
This is the 
*And a his son ? 


On these two 


1Or, Teacher 
a question, 


we % % % 


Lesson: Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D 
Of the American New Testament Revision Committee 


NTERVENING Events.—On the morning of the 
third day (Tuesday) Jesus and his disciples went 
from Bethany to Jerusalem, and on the way the fig-tree 
which had been cursed on the preceding day (Mark) 
was seen to be withered. This occasioned a lesson 
in regard to faith removing mountains, which had 
reference to the coming contiuct. in the temple the 
rulers challenged the authority of Jesus, and were 
met by a counter-question respecting John which 
proved their moral incompetence. Three parables 
against the rulers follow: The two sons (Matthew), 
the wicked husbandmen (all three), the marriage of 
the king’s son (Matthew). The next attack, a com- 
bined one, by the Pharisees and the Herodians, was 
an insidious question respecting tribute to Czsar. 
Ther. came the Sadducees, with a flippant question 
about the resurrection. The lesson follows. 

PLAcE.—The temple enclosure, probably in one of 
the porches. 

Time. —On Tuesday of Passion Weex, the 12th of 
Nisan, equivalent to April 4, year of Rome 783 ; 
that is, A.D. 30. The Synoptists devote nearly ten 
chapters to the story of this day, on which Jesus tri- 
umphed intellectually over all forms of Jewish at- 
tack. It was the last day of his public teaching. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. —Mark 12 : 28-37 ; Luke 20: 
41-44 (to vs. 41-45). 

~ 


Critical Notes 

Verse 34.—The min. changes made by the Re- 
visers in this verse simplify the style, reproducing the 
Greek more accurately. Mark omits all reference to 
this gathering of the Pharisees. 

Verse 35.—And: Not ‘‘ now.’’ 
lawyer : Mark, 
the same class. 


—One of them, a 
**one of the scribes ;"' these were of 
But Mark gives more prominence to 
the questioner, noting his approval of !esus’ reply to 
the Sadducees.—Asked him a question: The italics 
of the Authorized Version are unnecessary.— 7empt- 
ing him; ‘*Trying him*’’ (American Revisers) is 
preferable. He would test the Teacher. ‘‘Tempt'’ 
suggests a hostile position, forbidden by Mark's ac- 
count ,; but this lawyer may have been selected by the 
hostile Pharisees because of his attitude. 


Verse 36.— Which: More exactly, ‘‘what kind 


COMMON VERSION 


They say unto him, Zhe son of 


How then doth 
David in spirit call him Lord, saying, 

44 The LORD said unto my Lord, Sitthou 44 
on my right hand, till I make thine enemies 


45 If David then call him Lord, how is he 
46 And no man was able to answer hima 46 his son? 


word, neither durst any man from that day 
forth ask him any more guestions. 


REVISED VERSION 
42 Saying, What think ye of Christ? whose 42 saying, What think ye oi the C 


hrist? whose 

son ishe? ‘They say unto him, The sow of 
43 David. He saith unto them, How then 
doth David in the Spirit call him Lord, 
saying, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 

Sit thou on my right band, 

Till I put thine enemies underneath thy 

feet ? 

If David then calleth him Lord, how is he 
And no one was able to answer 
him a word, neither durst any ‘man, from 
that day forth ask him ary more questions. 


4 


uw 


2 Or, And a second is like unto it, Thou shalt love &c. 
In verse 35 the American Revisers would substitute “‘ trying" or 


* making trial of" for “tempting.” 


of ;"’ a question of casuistry,— Zhe great command- 
ment: Mark, ‘the first of aii.”’ 

Verse 37.—Cited from Deuteronomy 6 : 5, but 
with all thy mind-is substituted for ‘‘with all thy 
strength.’"’ Compare Mark 12 : 30. The terms 
heart, sou’, mind, however, are not used in the exact 
sense now given to them. 

Verse 338.—Great and first: 
authorities. 

Verse 39.—And a second like unto it 7s rais: The 
text and margin of the Revised Version represent two 
different accentuations of the same Greek word, which 
give these senses respectively. 

Verse 40.—Hangeth ihe whole law, and 22. propu- 
ets: So the best manuscripts and versions.-—Mark 
adds a remark of the scribe, and the reply cf Jesus,"’ 
‘« Thou art not tar trom the kingdom of God.’’ 


So all the earliest 


Verse. 4:.—Asked them a guestion: Compare 
verse 35. 

Verse 42.—Of the Chrisi: The Messiah ; not «i 
rectly used of himse.f here. 

Verse 43.—/n the Spirit: Not ‘‘in spirit ,"" com- 
pare Mark, ‘‘in the Holy Spirit.’’ 

Verse 44.— The Lord said unto my Lord: From 
Psalm 110:1. ‘** jehovah'’ is the first term: the 
last is a different one (in Hebrew), ‘‘my'’ being 


represented by a single Hebrew letter.—/Px/: Mure 
literal than ‘‘ make,’ and more preferable here whcre 
underneath thy feet is the better supported reading. 
In Mark the manuscripts vary between ‘the foot- 
stool of thy feet’’ and ‘‘ underneath thy feet,’’ 
in Luke 20< 42, Acts 2 ; 35, and Hebrews 1 : 13, 
‘* footstool of thy feet’’ occurs. The ful! rendering 
in the Revised Version was necessary to indicate the 
variation in the readings. 

Verse 46.—And no one was able to answer him a 
word: His authority was virtually vindicated by this 
silence of his opponents.—From thai day forth: 
This suggests an interval before his death. Mark 
adds here, ‘‘And the common people”’ (or, ‘the 
great multitude’’) heard him giadly."’ 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L Long, D.D. 
Robert College, Con. antinople 


whiie 


sé 


NE or THEM, A LAWYEk 
meddlesome man, as some would understand 
the word ‘‘ lawyer 


—Not the intriguing, 


,"’—a man fond of litigation, and 


stirring up strife for the purpose of profiting there- 


from. The word means one well versed in the law, 
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—in fact, a theological teacher.  Desirous of exhibit- 
ing his own superior knowledge, ani of testing the 
Master's knowledge of the more intricate points of the 
Mosaic law, he propounds this catch-question, ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, which is the great commandment in the law ?"’ 

A prominent feature in all Oriental religious teach- 
ing from that day to the present has been a gradation of 
commandments into great commands and little com- 
mands, and in like manner their violation is called 
‘great sins'’ and ‘‘little sins."’ School children at 
the present day are taught to distinguish between 
great sins and little sins ; and, unfortunately, the dis- 
tinction is more frequently a ceremonial one rather than 
one founded upon the’law of love. 

Lying, one night, in a peasants cabin, I overheard 
my host and hostess, Christian natives of this country, 
discussing, in their own language, the reprehensible 
conduct of one of their neighbors. The man indig- 
nantly remarked, ‘‘ That is a sin.’’ The woman re- 
plied, ‘It is something worse than a sin; it is a 
gyunah,’’ In this she used the Turkish equivalent 
for their word ‘‘sin’’ as an intensifying expression, 
Somehow the language of the dominant race had 
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mysteriously so impressed itself upon the poor peasint 
mind that the word ‘‘sin’’ in that language had a 
much deeper significance than the equivalent word 
would have in her ow:i: simple tongue. It is possible, 
also, that the examples which she may have seen of 
punishment for violation of laws written in that Jan-- 
guage may have had something to do with her under- 
standing of the word “‘sin."’ 

It was, no doubt, to some such caviling discussion 
concerning the relative magnitude of different sins 
that our Lord was tempted by the lawyer and his 
Pharisee companions. A profitless discussion was 
avoided, and the cavilers were silenced by the au- 
thoritative restatement of the two supreme commands 
upon which hang all the law and the prophets. They 
comprise the whole sum of man’s duties to his Creator 
and to his fellow-man. The basis of them all is love. 
Violation of these two golden commAnds is sin, no 
difference in what language it is written or spoken, 
whether Hebrew, Sanskrit, Arabic, Turkish, Greek, or 
English, or inwhat catalog of sins, great or small, Phitri- 
saic casuistry may have classed it. 
wages of sin is death. 


Itis sin, and the 


bd 


The Tables Turned: the Questioners Questioned 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
Manchester, England 


ee att Sadducees, Pharisees, who were at 

daggers drawn with each other, patched up an 
alliance against Jesus, whom they all hated. Their 
questions were cunningly contrived to entangle him 
in the cobwebs of casuistry and theological hair- 
splitting, but he walked through the fine-spun snares 
as a lion might stalk away with the nvoses set for 
him dangling behind him. The last of the three 
questions put to Jesus, and 
the one question with which 
he turned the tables and 
silenced his questioners, 


that which Jesus gave (Luke 10: 27). The two com- 
mandments are: quoted from Deuteronomy 6 : 5 and 
Leviticus 19 : 18 respectively. The lawyer probably 
only desired to raise a discussion as to the relative 
worth of isolated precepts. Jesus goes deep down 
below isolated precepts, and unifies, as well as trans- 
forms, the law. Supreme and undivided love to God 
is not only the great, but also the first, command- 
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love of God, and all character and conduct are deter- 
mined by which of these sways us. Note, further, 
that love to God must needs be undivided. God is 
one and all; man is one and finite. To love such an 
object with half a heart is not to love. True, our 
weakness leads astray, but the only real love corre- 
sponding to the natures of the lover and the loved is 


whole-hearted, whole-souled, whole-minded. It must 
be ‘‘all im all, or not at all."’ « 
‘**A second is like unto it,’’—love to man is the 


under side, as it were, of love to God. The two are 
alike, for both call for love, and the second is second 
because it is a consequence of the first. Each sets up 
a lofty standard ; ‘‘ with all thy heart’’ and «as thy- 
self’ sound equally impossible, but both result neces- 
sarily from the nature of the case.- Religion is the 
parent of all morality, and especially of benevolent 
love to men. Innate self-regard will yield to no force 
but that of love to God, It is vain to try to create 
brotherhood among men unless the sense of God's 
fatherhood is its foundation. Love of neighbors is 
the second commandment, and to make it the first, 
as some do now, is to end all hope of fulfilling it 
Still further, Jesus hangs law and prophets on these 
two precepts, which, at bottom, are one. Not only 
will all other duties be done in doing these, since ‘‘ love 
is the fulfilling of the law,"’ but all other precepts, and 
all the prophets’ appeals and exhortations, are but de- 
ductions from or helps to the attainment of these. All 
our forms of worship, creeds, and the like, are of worth 
in so far as they are outcomes of love to God, or aid us 
in loving him and our neighbors. Without love, they 
are ‘‘ as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal."' 

2. The Pharisees remained ‘‘ gathered together,” 
and may have been preparing another question, but 
Jesus had been long enough interrogated. 
fitting that he should be catechized only. 
tions teach. 


It was not 
His ques- 
He does not seek to ‘‘entangle”’ tlie 
Pharisees ‘‘in their’speech,’’ nor to make them con 
tradict themselves, but brings them full up against a 
difficulty, that they may 
open their eyes to the great 
truth which is its only solu- 





are our lesson. In the 
former, Jesus declares the 
essence of the law or of 
religion ; in the latter, he 
brings to light the essential 
loftiness of the Messiah. 

‘1, The two preceding 
questions are represented 
to have been asked by 
deputsiions ; this is spe- 





cially noted as emanating 
The 
seems to have 


from an individual. 
‘* lawyer" 
anticipated his colleagues, 
and »ossibly his question 
was not that which they 
had meant to put. His 
motive in asking it was 
that of ‘‘ tempting’’ Jesus, 
but we must not give that 
word too hostile a sense, 
for it may mean no more 
than ‘‘ testing’’ 
rhe legal expert wished to 
find out the attainments 
and standpoint of this 
would-be teacher, and so 
he proposed a question which would bring out the 
whereabouts of Jesus, and give opportunity for a 
theological wrangle. He did not ask the question 
for guidance, but as an inquisitor cross-examining 
a suspected heretic. Probably the question was a 
stereotyped one, and there are traces in the Gos- 
that the answer recognized as orthodox was 


or trying. 


pels 





! modern 


ment. In more modern phrase, it is the sum of 
man’s duty and the germ of all goodness. Note that 
Jesus shifts the center from conduct to character, from 
deeds to affections. ‘As a man ¢hinketh in his 
heart, so is he,’’ said the sage of old ; Christ says, 
‘As a man loves, so is he." Two loves we have,— 
either the dark love of self and sense, or the white 


ton. His first question, 
‘*What think ye of the 
Christ ?’’ is simply pre- 
paratory to the second. 
The answer he anticipated 
was given, —as, of course, 
it would be, for the Davidic 
descent of the Messiah was 
a commonplace universally 
accepted. One can fancy 
that the Pharisees smiled 
complacently at the at- 
tempt to puzzle them with 
such an elementary ques- 
tion, but the smile vanished 
when the next one came. 
They interpreted Psalm 110 
as Messianic, and David 
in it called Messiah ‘‘ my 
Lord.’’ How can he be 
both ? Jesus’ question is in 
two forms, —‘‘ If he is son, 
how does David call him 
Lord ?’’ or, if he is Losd, 
‘*how then is he his son?" 
Take either designation, 
and the other lands you in 
inextricable difficulties. 
Now what was our Lord’s purpose in thus driving 
the Pharisees into a corner? Not merely to ‘‘ muz- 
zle’’ them, as the word in verse 34, rendered ‘‘ put 
to silence,’’ literally means, but to bring to light the 
inadequate conceptions of the Messiah, and of the 
nature of his kingdom, which exclusive recognition of 
his Davidic descent necessarily led to. 





view of Jerusalem 


David's son 
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would be but a king after the type of the Herods and 
Cezesars, and his kingdom as ‘‘ carnal'’ as the wildest 
zealot expected, but David's Lord, sitting at God's 
right hand, and having his foes made his. footstool by 
Jehovah himself, —what sort of a Messiah King would 
that be? The majestic image, that shapes itself 
dimly here, was a revelation that took the Pharisees’ 
breath away, and made them dumb. Nor are the 
words without a half-disclosed claim on Christ's part 
to be that which he was so soon to avow himself as 
before the high-priest. The first hearers of them 
probably caught that meaning partly, and were horri- 
tied ; we hear it clearly in the words, and answer, 
‘« Thou art the king of glory, O Christ ; thou art the 
everlasting Son of the Fatuer.’’ 

Jesus here says that Psalm 110 is Messianic, that 
David was the author, and that he wrote it by divine 
inspiration. The present writer cannot see how our 
Lord’s argument can be saved from collapse if the 
psalm is not David’ s. 


“%% % 


The elevation of Christ's throne does not depend 
on the degradation of his enemies. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


NE smiles that after the Sadducees were ‘‘ muz- 
zled"’ (lit.), their old enemies, the Pharisees, 
gathered themselves to concoct a set of questions 
that should puzzle the victor. 
at the Pharisees’ outcome. 
question was. After that no man durst ask him any 
question. There was no second. No man ever 
equaled our Lord at socratic disputations. 

Concerning the great commandment, teach : 

1. It is a law of love, that fulfils all other com- 
mandments. 

2. Though given at Sinai (Deut. 6), it was a repe- 
tition of the law of Eden to be a brother's keeper. 
It is God's law for all dispensations, from that of 
Adam to that of the Holy Ghost. 

3. It is clearly of divine origin, for depraved human 
nature woutd choose the law of force or smartness. 
God is 
It is genial to him that man’s chief* character- 
istic should be love. 


But one smiles more 
We know what their first 


4. It is also a revelation of its source. 
love. 
Is there any way of showing 
love to God but by showing love to fellow-men? Are 
ascetics saints ? 

Now it is the Lord’s turn. He dares take up the 
subject on which his own life turns. Again and again 
in these closing days he asserts divinity (v. 44; John 
5 : 23), when he knows the Jews sought to kill him 
for making himself equal with God. Here is the 
climax of human grandeur. He could live by being 
silent, but he speaks. 

Christ quoted the Greek Septuagint. He knew 
three languages. He endorsed David's authorship of 
Psalm 110, and its inspiration by the Spirit (v. 43). 

Main point : What one thinks of Christ is the hinge- 
point of all right thinking and living. We are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory by beholding 
the glory of the Lord (2 Cor. 3 : 18). 


“2% 
Love is tife’s law. 
2% 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EMPTING Aim (v. 35). To test a little child is 
often a duty; to tempt him is always a sin. 

The difference between them is that we test him to 
do him good, and tempt him to do him harm. They 
took little Bill out into the woods, ostensibly to go 


‘him with questions, —why ? Three questions. 
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2-fishing, but really..to tempt his honor. Their 
pockets were full of cigarettes, and, when they were 
far enough away from home, they offered him one, 
and told him that no one but a coward and babies 
‘‘tied to their mothers’ apron-strings’’ were afraid to 
smoke. ‘* You will never be a man until you learn 
to smoke, little Bill,’’ they said. He refused. They 
threatened. And then he put his little back against 
a tree, and said: ‘‘I promised my mother that [ 
would not smoke, and I won't! You will have to lick 
me first, and then put it between my teeth by main 
force !"’ Hurrah for little Bill! 1 should think that 
any boy with a heart in his bosom would know that it 
is hard enough (with all advantages in his favor) to 
live a right life, without some one’s putting snares 
and pitfalls in his path. There are other mean things 
in the world, but there is nothing else half so mean 
and contemptible and wicked as tempting a boy to do 
wrong. You may test little Bill as much as you want 
to. Dare him to climb trees, get him to see how far 
he can jump, persuade him to daring deeds, but in the 
name of Heaven let us never hear of your tempting 
him to commit a sin ! 

What think ye of the Christ ? (v. 42.) It makes 
some difference (but not an infinite one) what opinion 
you may hold of Cromwell, Napoleon, or Cesar. 
What you think of Bryan or McKinley may be a par- 
tial index to your character, but you may think well 
or ill of either, or of both, and yet be a very good ora 
very bad man. But what you think of Christ is a 
different matter. If you reject him and despise him, 
it is because your heart is wrong, and you may be 
sure that, until you learn to love him, to trust him, to 
follow. him, you wiil have every reason to suspect 
your present and to fear your future. 

And no one was able to answer him a-word (v. 46). 
There is the one thing that confounds (if not con- 
vinces) objectors to the reality of the Christian char- 
acter. Against th’s no argument is possible. Against 
it no one can make an even plausible answer. You 
may be a poor debater, but, if you live nobly, neither 
Celsus, nor Voltaire, nor Paine, nor Ingersoll, could 
answer you a word. 

>» a 


The question of Christ is the criterion by which all 
false professors are confounded. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


OW many enemies Christ had! (Pharisees and 
Herodians, Mark 12 : 13; Sadducees, Mark 
12: 18; scribes, lawyers, Mark 12: 28.) And they 
all gathered around his closing days. They assailed 
First; 
about taxes. What was his dilemma? How did he 
reply? Second, about the future life. What was his 
And, third, the question of the lawyer. 
What was the lawyers question? Was it a fair 
one? (Yes.) Where did Christ get his answer? 
(From Deut. 6: 4, 5,—a passage which every devout 
Jew recited twice a day.) 
this mode of answering. 


answer ? 


Draw some lesson from 
Suggest tests which will de- 
(The 
relative amounts of time, of energy, of thought and 


cide whether we are keeping this great law. 


desire, spent on religious and on worldly pursuits. 
For instance, ?) Where did Christ get his sec- 
ond commandment? (From Lev. 19: 18.) What are 
some tests of our loving our neighbor as ourselves? 
(Do we envy? covet? rejoice in his joy ? sorrow in 
his grief? give largely and gladly?) 
laws, and see how they ‘‘hang”’ 





Try different 
(v. 40) on these 
(For example, the law of the Sabbath, of hon- 
esty, of purity, of industry.) 


two. 


Then Jesus took his turn at questioning, as was 


fair. What was his question? How did it go to the 


9) 25 


root of the entire controversy? (The Messiah was to 
be of heavenly as well as earthly origin. They should 
look, therefore, for no mere earthly king as their 
Christ.) Why were the Jews unable to answer? 
Have you yet acknowledged Christ's divine authority 
over you? There is no safe time but now, 


x % % 


Christ does not mean, as some seem to think, that 
the law and the. prophets are hanged on the new 
commandments. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HERE was Jesus when he had this interview 
with the Pharisees? How did the Pharisees 
feel towards Jesus? Now ask some teacher why it 
was that the Pharisees felt in this way towards the 
Master? We know of one Pharisee who was friendly 
to Christ? What was his name? (Nicodemus.) 
How did Nicodemus show his love for Christ at his 
death ? (John 19 : 39.) What question did the Phari- 
sees ask of Jesus at this time? What was the Mas- 
ter's reply? What question did Jesus then ask of 
them? Now ask some intelligent teacher why Jesus 
asked this question, and why the Pharisees declined 
to give an answer. 

Now, since we are interested in this question that 
Jesus asked, let us think of it for a little. Write now 
on the board the words, Opinions about Christ. 
Many such are given in the Woru. What did the 
angel on -Bethlehem's plain think of him? He 
thought he was a Saviour. Put down the words 
Angel and Saviour. At his baptism, what was it 
that. God. said of him ? He said he was his Son. 
Put down the words God and My Son. Soon after 
his baptism, John bore witness to him. What was it 
that he called him? Lamb of God. Put down John 
and Lamb of God. What was it that even demons 
said of Jesus? They called him holy. Put down 
Demons and Holy. Now put down the word You. 
Yes, this is for us the most important of all questions. 
What do we think of Jesus? Put down an interroga- 
tion-mark, and then lead in prayer, asking that 
through the aid of the Holy Spirit the answer that 
each of us gives be the right one. 





OPINIONS 
ABOUT CHRIST 











ANGEL SAVIOUR 
GOD MY SON 
JOHN LAMB OF GOD 
DEMONS HOLY 
YOU ? 
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It is easier to call him Teacher than to carry out 
his teaching. 
“£295 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“Tell it out among the nations that the 


Psalm 145 : 1-8 
Lord is king."’ 


(216 : 1-6) 

** Jesus shall reign where’er the sun." Psalm 24 : 3-6. 
** Oh, the bitter pain and sorrow !" (31:2, 3 
I hear the words of Jesus. Psalm 119 : 1-8. 

** When the King in his beauty shall come (172 : 1-6 

to his throne.” F 

>, * 9 

**Is my name written there?" Psalm 110 : 1-7 
** Sinners, turn, why will ye die ?"’ (159 : 1-3.) 


Hail to the Lord's Anointed,great David's Psalm 67 : 1-7. 
greater Son.” (87 : 1-3 
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Christ cannot be discovered by criticism. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


Annie 8. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Jesus: His Friends and 
Enemies. 
ll. Lesson Truth: Love Honors God, and Seeks a 
Neighbor’s Happiness. 
il. Golden Text: What think ye of Christ ?—Matt. 
22 : 42. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. A loving spirit. 
2. Kind actions toward playmates and others. 
3. Unselfishness in games, etc. 
4. Letting others be first. 


V. Starting-Points : 
1. The Ten Commandments. 
2. Mary at Bethany. 
3. Did you ever hear any one say, ‘‘ I won't 
speak to you"’? 
4, Why do children sometimes quarrel ? 
5. Story of two dogs that quarreled. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
{Under IV and V various ways of treating the lesson are indicated. 


From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted 


to themselves and their classes. Unde- i and VII }s illustrated one 


of the many ways of presenting the lesson. Thess notes are designed 
to suggest an outlin> 'ndicating the principal steps, but not always 
elaborating the details.) 


3. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

i want to teil you about two dogs. They live next 
door to each other. I am sorry to say they are not 
very friendly dogs, for they are always quarreiing, and 
sometimes even trying, through the fence, to bite one 
another. When they meet on the street, they snar! 
and growl, and it seems as if they try to see which 
can give the ugliest look. Instead of pleasantly wag- 
ging their tails when they meet, they are crabbed and 
cross and ugly. Two or three times they have had 
dreadful fights. What a pity it is that neighbors 
should be so unhappy together. What do you sup- 
pose is the cause ? 

Get the caiidren to emphasize the tact that the rea- 
son the dogs quarreled is because they do not love one 
another. 

Introduce the lesson story by a review of past events 
in the life of Jesus. Bring out from the children and 
emphasize the fact that he was always trying to make 
people happy. 

2. THE Lesson Story. 

One day, when Jesus was in the temple teaching 
the people, a man interrupted, and asked him a ques- 
tion. He said, ‘* Master, which is the most impor 
tant of all the Commandments?’’ Jesus replied, 
‘*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart ;'’ and there is another that is like it, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

Jesus was always trying to make people happy. 
He wanted to show this man who asked the question, 
and the others who were listening, why it was that 
they were not happy. If you love God, you will kee, 
the commandments. If you love God, you wiii iove 
your neighbor as yourself. Then you will be happy, 
for loving our neighbors makes us happy. 

3. THe TrutH EMPHASIZED. 

Why did the dogs quarrel? Did you ever see any 

children who, like the two dogs, quarrel with one an- 


other? Why do they quarrel? Because they do not 
love God with all their hearts, and their neighbors as 
themselves. 

Let me tell you a story about two foxes. Once 
upon a time there were two foxes who lived together. 
One said to the other, ‘‘ Let's quarrel. Two-legged 
folks fall out, why shouldn't we ?"’ 

‘* How shall we set about it ?’’ said his friend. 

‘*Oh, that cannot be difficult! I'll say, ‘ This 
stick is mine,’ then you say it’s yours, then we'll 
begin.’’ 

‘« That stick is mine,’ said the fifsf fox. 

‘* Very well,’’ said the other ; ‘‘ you are welcome 
to it.’’ 

‘But we shall never quarrel at this rate,’ said his 
friend. ‘* Let's try again. That stick is mine."’ 

‘* Very well, you may have it,’ was the gentle 
answer. 

‘* But,’ said the other, jumping up and licking his 
face, ‘‘ we shall never quarrel in this way."’ 

‘*Don’t you know it takes two to make a quarrel 
any day."’ 

Why didn’t the foxes quarrel ? 

It might be well to change the Golden Text for the 
little folks. A fitting one for this iesson would be, 
‘*Thou shait love thy neighbor as thyself (Matt. 
22 : 39). 

Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 








The Truth Love Honors God 
Emphasized. | and Seeks a Neigh- 


| bor’s Happiness. 
The Lesson | 
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tor Lesson !' Two Dogs that Quarreled. 
Story. | 
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The more you think about Christ, the more you will 
think of him. 
= % % 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE lesson of two weeks ago described Jesus en- 
tering Jerusalem as the Prince of Peace, the 
Messiah of the Jews. It was his formal offering of 
himself to his nation as their king. This lesson de- 
scribes the formal rejection of him by the Jewish au- 
thorities. It is not an easy lesson to teach to young 
boys and girls, because it includes so many subjects, 
and because they cannot be expected to understand 
all the conditions which led the Jews to reject the 
claims of Jesus and to plot to put him to death. 
His central question was the Golden Text, ‘‘ What 
think ye of Christ ?’’ that is, of the Messiah whom he 
claimed to be, and to their answer you will direct the 
attention of your scholars. It was, in substance, as 
he had already said, ‘‘ We will not have this man to 
reign over us’’ (Luke 19:14). Their real reason was 
that they feared he would destroy their authority, and 
cause them to lose their offices. These facts must be 
made plain, and to do it the teacher must have ir 
mine che whole account of the teaching of Tuesday 
‘Matt, 21:23 to 23:38, and the parallel passages in Mark 
and Luke). But, of course, only the principal points 
can be mentioned, and these should be carefully 
selected, according to the ability of the class. 


General Preparation 


Take the stories which Jesus told to the Jews, the 
questions which they asked, and his answers ; study 
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them for the purpose of showing his claim and the re- 
fusal of the chief priests and scribes to acknowledge 
it. Then either tell the stories in your own language 
or have your pupils tell them, having prepared them- 
selves beforehand, and show their meaning. The 
material can be arranged under these heads : 

1. The Messiah Foils his Foes. Jesus taught his 
disciples that the nation was like the fig-tree which 
made a show of having fruit while it had nothing but 
leaves, and that therefore the nation would perish, 
but that they would succeed in establishing the king- 
dom of God by having faith in God. Tell the story 
(Mark I1 : 12-14, 19-25). Jesus claimed supreme 
authority over the temple by driving the traders out 
of it (Mark 11 : 15-18). Show how this act fright- 
ened the priests and scribes. They demanded proof 
of his authority, but he silenced them by a question 
which they dared not answer, and convicted them be- 
fore the people (Luke 20 : 1-8). He told them a story 
by which he made them confess that they were greater 
sinners than publicans and harlots (Matt. 21 : 28-32). 
The Pharisees tried to make him advise the people 
not to pay their taxes to the Roman governinent 
(Matt. 22 : 15-22), but he foiled them again, and the 
common people supported him (Luke 20 : 26). Then 
the Sadducees, who did not believe there was any 
future life, asked him a puzzling question about the 
resurrection, and he so answered it as to show that, if 
they had believed in God, they would have believed 
in immoriality (Luke 20 : 27-40). Thus he silenced 
them again (v. 40). 

2. The Messiah Rejected. Jesus told the priests 
and Pharisees another story, which described the his- 
tory of the nation, and predicted its destruction be- 
cause of the character of its rulers (Matt. 21 : 33-46). 
He made them confess that their doom was just (v. 
41), but provoked them to want to kill him at once 
because he had exposed their falseness (vs. 45, 46). 
Jesus told them another story, to show that, while 
they all had been invited into the kingdom of heaven, 
most of them had rejected the invitation, while those 
who had accepted had done so unworthily, and would 
themselves be rejected (Matt. 22: 1-14). 

3. The Messiah Proclaims Himself. The Phari- 
sees made one more trial to overthrow his claims be- 
fore the peopie. But he first proclaimed as his belief 
the fundamental law of the Jewish church, which, his 
questioner confessed, was the basis of all righteous- 
ness (Mark 12 : 28-34), and silenced them once more 
(v. 34). Then he made them acknowledge that the 
Messiah was the son of David, and showed that he 
was yet greater than David, and Lord of all (Matt. 
22 : 41-46), and finally closed the controversy (v. 46). 


Suggestive Questions 


[Give out the questions a week m advance, and enccurage the chil- 
dren to ask their parents to Leip them prepare <aswers.]} 


1. Christ’s Authority. How did Jesus announce 
himself as the king of the Jews? (Mark 11 : 7-10.) 
How did he teach his disciples that the Jewish nation 
would be destroyed ? (Mark 11 : 12-14.) How did he 
declace that he had divine authority? (Mark 11 : 
15-17.) Why did not the chief priests kill him at 
once? (Mark 11:18.) Who asked him to prove 
his authority? How did he silence them? (Luke 
20 : 3-8.) 

2. Christ Rejected as King. Tell the story by 
which he showed the chief priests and scribes that 
they had rejected the Messiah (Mark 12: 1-8). What 
did they say ought to be done to such men? (Matt. 
21:41.) How did the Pharisees try to array him 
against the government? (Matt. 22 : 15-22.) How 
did the Sadducees try to make him show that he was 
ignorant about the future life? (Matt. 22 : 23-33.). 
How did the lawyer try to make him show that he was 
ignorant of Jewish law? (Matt. 22 : 34-40.) Howdid 
he show from the Scriptures that the Christ was greater 
than David ? (Matt. 22 : 41-46.) Who is Jesus Christ? 
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What right has he to claim authority over us as our 
king ? 
Suggestive Topics 

The questions of the Jewish leaders had been 
meant to call forth from Jesus such answers as would 
show the people the absurdities of his claims ; but 
these answers touched the nobler nature not yet 
quenched in some of them, and won the approval of 
the people. What is their effect on us? Jesus taught 
the unity of God, the union of the soul with God in 
love, and the union of the soul with mankind in love 
(Mark 12: 29, 30). To realize this union by obedi- 
ence to the great law of love is to do the will of God. ° 


%% % 


When Christ revises creed, he both deepens and 
broadens it. 
*£% % 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus’ Maintenance of his Prestige 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 21 : 20 to 
23:39; Mark 11 : 20to 12 : 44; Luke 20:1 
to 21 : 4). 
|For each member of the Bible class.] 

One of the dramatic days in the active life of our 
Lord was the Tuesday following the formal entry as 
Messiah into Jerusalem. He had asserted his author- 
ity in unmistakable terms, and with a force which, in 
spite of the anger and influence of the religious lead- 
ers, was irresistible. On this morning, however, they 
assembled to attack him, relying confidently on the 
ability of their representatives to ensnare and embar- 
rass him, and thus break down his extraordinary 
popular esteem and respect. 

Their first demand was not outwardly unreasonable 
or beyond their province as those to whom the reli- 
gious interests of the people were entrusted. They 
ask for his credentials. This disingenuous query 
Jesus answered by asking them whether John the 
Baptist was a divinely commissioned prophet. They 
recognized the dilemma into which they were thus 
led, and lamely refused to answer, thus confessing 
their trickery. . 

Jesus then uttered three notable parables, two of 
which are given only by Matthew, all revealing the 
existence, the essential meanness, and the inevitable 
outcome, of that deliberate refusal, so characteristic of 
the Pharisees, to receive the message of God through 
himself. The parable of the Two Sons emphasized 
the deliberateness of their opposition ; the parable of 
the Vineyard called attention to its selfisn wickedness 
and to the consequences to the nation ; the parable 
of the Marriage Feast illustrated their indifference to 
the gracious invitation of God. 

This plain speaking naturally enraged his oppo- 
nents, who then sought by craftier methods to over- 
come him. They try, by the question about tribute, 
to get him into trouble politically ; by the conundrum 
regarding the future relationship in heaven of a woman 
with the seven husbands she had had in succession, 
to get him identified with the unending theological 
hair-splitting of that day, and make him a laughing- 
stock ; and by the query about the most important 
commandment in the law to draw him beyond his 
depth, and expose his lack of scholastic training. But 
Jesus replied to all these queries with such directness, 
wisdom, and comprehension, that his inquisitors felt 
like culprits, and dared go no farther. 

Now it was his turn. He propounded a question : 
some say, in order to humble them ; others, that he 
might put the Messiahship in a new light. It at least 
served the purpose of showing them that he was a 
master. This he followed up by a scathing arraign- 
ment of the religious leaders, their motives and meth- 
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ods, making it clear that he and they were absolutely 
opposed in spirit and purpose. It was not an utterance 
of anger so much as of sorrow. It chronicled a great 
opportunity lost, a noble commission dishonored, a 
privilege ignored. The Holy City which they were 
set to guard and develop was, indeed, like a lonely, 
unprotected widow. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary art of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

Rhees, ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ (33 182-184), and Gilbert, 
** Students’ Life’’ (pp. 245-252), have admirable 
comments on the events of this day, as, indeed, have 
all of the well-known ‘‘ Lives."' They need very little 
explaining. 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Temper of the Religious Leaders. (1.) 
How might we describe the mood of these men re- 
garding Jesus after the events of Sunday and Monday ? 
[Critical Notes: v. 35.] 

2. Their Challenge. (2.) Why did Jesus refer to 
John's credentials and standing in answer to their 
demand for his credentials ? 


3. The Three Parables of Warning. (3.) What, 
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according to the first parable (Matt. 21 : 28-32), is 
one vital condition of acceptance with God? (4.) 
What, according to the second parable (Matt. 21 : 33- 
45), is another equally important condition? (5.) 
Does the wedding garment (Matt. 22 ;: 1-14) indicate 
athird? (6.) What accusations against the religious 
leaders did these parables convey ? [Dunning : |. ] 

4. The Three Questions. (7.) Which of the three 
was most likely to draw Jesus into trouble ? [McLaren : 
{ 1.) (8.) Did he avoid answering them, or do so by 
suggesting broader and more fundamental points of 
view ? [Long : last .] 

5. His Solemn Denunciation. (g.) For what seven 
habitual sins did he denounce the religious leaders ? 
(10.) What proves that his spirit in this, while severe 
and just, was one of sadness ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS, 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

To assume a religious leadership is to accept a 
heavy responsibility ; to refuse such a leadership where 
it is possible is a deadly sin. 

Our Lord had the power to lift an argument above 
petty considerations. He was no stickler for minute 
advantages, but one who applied the principles fun- 
damental to the case. 

He did not hesitate at last, and when necessary, to 
fully declare himself. 
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Teacher-Training in East and West . 


HAT promises to be another stride in teacher- 
training for Bible study is the standard set up 
by the newly established Bible Teachers’ College at 
Montclair, New Jersey, which has a great array of talent 
in the faculty. ‘‘The aim of the Bible Teachers’ Col- 
lege is to promote Bible study, and true Christian life 
and ministry. To accomplish this it proposes: First, 
to teach the Bible ; second, to stimulate and to direct 
Bible study ; third, to develop and to distribute teach- 
ers of the Bible ; fourth, to inspire to, and equip for, the 
best living and service.’ The faculty is made up of 
these instructors and lecturers: President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Marcus Dods, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, President Weston of Crozer, Professor 
M. W. Jacobus of Hartford, Professors Dr. Robert 
W. Rogers of Drew, and Ira M. Price of Chicago, 
President McPheeters of the Southern Presbyterian 
Seminary, Professor Edward I. Bosworth of Oberlin, 
Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston of New York, Dr. Wil- 
liam F. McDowell of the educational work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. D. S. Gregory of 
the Homiletic Review, Professor W. G. Ballantine of 
the Springfield Normal Bible College, J. Campbell 
White of the Young Men's Christian Association in 
India, the Rev. David Livingstone of Columbus, the 
Rev. Harlan P. Beach of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, President Barrows of Oberlin, Robert E. 
Speer of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
Secretary Luther D. Wishard of the Forward Move- 
ment of the American Board, and the principal, Dr. 
Wilbert W. White. 

The courses of study include continuous ones on 
the Old and New Testament, on prayer, on the Holy 
Spirit, and fourteen special studies. The principal 
conducts the courses in the two Testaments, one hour 
a week, in each branch : history, prophecy, psalmody 
of the Assyrian period, studies of Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah, Jonah, Nahum, the Kings and Chroni- 





cles, and the Acts, and earlier Epistles of Paul. Dr. 
White will also conduct the courses on prayer, and 
on the Holy Spirit, each an hour a week. 

The special courses of ten studies will each con- 
tinue for a fortnight, and will include Professor Price 
on Isaiah, Dr. McPheeters on the prophecy of Joel, 
Professor Rogers on Assyriology and the Old Testa- 
ment, President Weston on Matthew, Professor Bal- 
lentine on Mark, Professor Bosworth on Luke, Pro- 
fessor Dods on John and on Hebrews, Dr. Gregory 
on the characteristic differences of the Four Gospels, 
and Professor Jacobus on analytic work in the Epistles. 
President Patton will devote three studies to the Pau- 
line Epistles. Besides these special courses there 
will be four continuous special courses, one study a 
week, during the latter half of the session, _ being 
devoted to Mr. Speer’s studies on the Bible and the 
Christian life; and one each week, throughout the 
session, to Mr. Beach's studies on the Bible and 
missions, and J. Campbell White's studies on the 
Bible and personal work. A normal Sunday-school 
teachers’ course of twenty studies (one hour each 
week throughout the session) will be conducted, in 
addition to those mentioned, by the professors and 
lecturers of the college. 

The college is intended for both sexes, and those 
under appointment to the foreign-mission fie!d, home 
missionaries, theological students, clergymen, ad- 
vanced students, and persons devoting themselves 
exclusively to Christian work. The entire course of 
fifteen studies and lectures, for twenty weeks, will cost 
$30 ; any one of the ten special two weeks’ courses 
(ten studies), $6; any one of the four continuous 
special courses (twenty studies), $10; and any one 
of the four continuous regular courses (twenty stu- 
ies), $10. 

The expository lectures will be open to all without 
charge. A list of these, with dates, and any other 
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infcimation, may be had of the principal of the 
Bible Teachers’ College, 197 Walnut Street, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

Teacher-training has been carried on in down- 
right earnest on the Pacific Coast, too, this winter. 
Many feel it to be the greatest need of the Sunday- 
school, and Washington is a state which is so pro- 
gressive that it doesn’t propose to be the last in 
this important work. There are 14,668 public-school 
children in Pierce County, of which Tacoma is the 
capital. Not half of these children, to say nothing of 
adults, are reported as in the Sunday-school, and, if 
they were, there wouldn't be enough competent teach- 
ers to teach them; but, when the schools are so 
equipped, there will be about eight thousand children 
to bring into the seventy-nine schools. 

To reach the thousand persons who are already in 
charge of Sunday-school classes, or would willingly 
enter a training-class, the Tacoma Teacher Train- 
ing Institute was established this winter, under the 
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auspices of the Pierce County Sunday-school Associa- 
tion and the Tacoma City Sunday-school Union. 
The first course was held.in the lecture room of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Tacoma, and was 
free to all teachers, Bible students, and Christian 
workers who would take the trouble to enrol them- 
selves as members. The course began November 13, 
when ‘‘ The Teacher's Debt to the Pupil in the Class 
and out of the Class’’ was treated by the Rev. W. H. 
Selleck of Seattle. On November 20 the subject was 
‘« The Superintendent as a Teacher of Teachers,"’ by 
the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Smith of Tacoma ; Novem- 
ber 27, ‘‘ Class Organization as a Help to Teaching,"’ 
by various class officers ; December 4, ‘‘ The Teacher 
Getting and Using Illustrations,'’ by Miss Stella Vin- 
cent of Tacoma ; December 11, ‘‘ The’Teacher Study- 
ing and Using his Bible,’’ by Mrs. Fitch B. Stacy of 
Tacoma, and Dec. 18, ‘‘The Teacher Used by the 
Holy Spirit,'’ by the Rev. Hugh W. Gilchrist of Seattle. 
(** Work and Workers '’ continued on page 31) 
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The People’s Bible Encyclopaedia 

BIBLE dictionary that can be carried and han- 

dled like a Teachers’ Bible is a new thing, and 
an attractive one. The People's Bible Encyclopzdia, * 
edited by. Dr. Charles Randall Barnes, and coming 
from the Methodist Book Concern, is considerably 
fuller than most of *the smaller Bible dictionaries, 
is made up in good style, with type not excessively 
small, and is of the size and weight of an octavo 
‘Teachers’ Bible, the thinness of the paper being an 
important feature. 

The principles of construction laid down in the In- 
troduction and followed in the work are admirable. 
The fulness of the vocabulary ; the system of cross- 
references by which completeness of treatment is 
secured, while repetitions are avoided ; the fact that 
‘*cuts have been used, not for padding, but only as 
they served to illustrate the text ;'’ the classification 
of the matter by headlines of various sizes of type, 
with other like details, —show an appreciation of the 
needs of people who use Bible dictionaries, and skill 
in meeting those needs. 

A peculiarity that at once strikes the eye is the 
method of transliterating Greek and Hebrew words. 
The attempt is made to present the sound of these in 
current English spelling, instead of in the more scien- 
tific spelling adopted in nearly all languages except 
English. Instances from the Hebrew are daw-veed, 
vis—raw-—ale, and from the Greek, is—rah—ale. Proba- 
bly some readers will welcome this, while others 
will not. 

“A pervading vice in many recent books on the 
Bible is the inability to distinguish between the per- 
manent and the transient elements in our knowledge. 
The encyclopedia of Dr. Barnes is not free from this 
vice. It exhibits itself especially in numberless con- 
tradictions, as well as in other ways. For example, 
one article dates the founding of the temple 942 B.C., 
and another 966 B.C., both being different from the 
dates usually accepted. The birth of Solomon is 
dated 980 B.C., and that of his son Rehoboam 975 


_ * The People’s — i. — 


Edited by the Rev. Charles 
Randall Barnes, A.B ».D., 


New York University. Illus- 
trated by nearly four handed eashion maps, charts, etc. Leather, 
Be. 50 





B.C. In one place the exodus is dated 1,210 B.C., 
and in another it is dated by adding five hundred and 
seventy-three years to942 B.C. Lapses of this kind 
are not confined to the chronology. In estimating 
them, however, we should remember that they are 
not by any means peculiar to this publication. 


About Twelve Good Women 


E FEEL Mrs. Oliphant's charm as a novelist in 
all her biographies, and Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
in Twelve Notable Good Women (with twelve portraits, 
$2), has brought the same quick perception, lively 
fancy, sympathy, and grace of style, into play that we 
find in her bright, wholesome, charming stories. Her 
subjects are all heroines to her, and, as heroines, she 
draws them for us with a graphic, truthful pen. Her 
sketches of those who are still living are written with 
unusual tact and delicacy, and with loving hand she 
crowns the dead with the wreath of undying fame. 
They form a noble group, bound together by no 
bond of class, yet all belonging to the highest of all 
classes, the ‘‘ pure womanly.’’ From the revered 
Queen to Grace Darling, one of the humblest of her 
subjects, they are all women of deeply religious feel- 
ing, who are animated by the noble spirit of self- 
consecration which Frances Ridley Havergal says is 
the one essential to a useful Christian life. They are 
inspiring examples of what refined, cultivated women 
can do to alleviate suffering, reform abuses, and rouse 
public sympathy, without losing any of their refine- 
ment or true womanliness. 

If some of them found their vocation and call to 
duty outside the home circle, their heroic self-sacri- 
ficing efforts to elevate and purify the home life of 
others show us that the highest influence of woman 
still radiates from the home. ‘‘ We all have our trials 
and vexations,’’ writes Queen Victoria to her daughter, 
*« but if the home life is happy, then the rest is noth- 
ing."' The beautiful home life of the Princess of 
Wales, the Princess Alice of Hesse, the Duchess of 
Teck, and Elizabeth Fry, is portrayed with true ap- 
preciation and sincerity in these sketches. 
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The Needlework Guild, which has been the means 
of enrolling thousands of women all over the world:in 
this admirable charity, was started by the Duchess of 
Teck working quictly at home, with her daughter and 
friends, ‘‘a bridge," she called it, ‘‘ between the 
island of waste and the island of want."’ 

The training of nurses for the hospitals was the 
work of Florence Nightingale, who felt that the day 
was past for making a man a schoolmaster because he 
was ‘‘ past kceping the pigs,"’ 
who could not manage her own house. 

It is said that there is awoman at the bottom of 
every trouble, so it is only fair to try and find the 
woman behind every goud deed, 
age is no less remarkable for wha che women have 
done in the way of philanthropy and reform than for 
the wonders of the world of science. 


or a woman a nurse 


end the Victorian 
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Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy: 
Augustus C. Buell. in two volumes, $3. 


The Monitor, and the Navy under Steam, By Frank M. 
Bennett, Lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. $1.50. 


John Paul Jones, who has suffered at the hands of 
popular biographers and historians, finds his first 
adequate biographer in Mr. Buell. The author res- 
cues him from the hands of the mystery mongers, and 
sets his achievements in the right light. He has 
collected, as far as is now possible, all the papers 
which bear on the brave man’s career, and has pub- 
lished these in his text, not in scrappy and misleading 
extracts, but in their entirety. The resu’ is to raise 
the daring commander in our esteem, both as a man 
and as a sailor. Jones enjoyed the confidence of 
Washington and Lafayette in-a high degree, and he 
justified this not only by his success in shaking the 
prestige of the British sailor, and compelling England 
to keep a considerable fleet in her home waters to 
watch his movements, but by his high-minded and 
patriotic course in difficult circumstances. The not 
unusual notion of him as half pirate, half patriot, is 
altogether beside the mark. His later career as an 
admiral in the Russian navy is here depicted for the 
first time, as also his residence in France during the 
revolutionary epoch. Lieutenant Bennett shows 
the great influence America exerted on the transfor- 
mation of naval warfare through Ericcson's ‘* Moni- 
tor,'’ and traces the naval history of the country 
during the War of 1861-65. Especially spirited is 
his account of the sinking of the Alabama and of 
Farragut’'s engagement in Mobile harbor. He then 
shows the stages through which the modern man-of- 
war has been developed, and discusses their achieve- 
ments in all the recent wars by sea, closing with that 
in which Spain lost her fleet and her colonies. He 
writes with the skill of an expert, but avoids the 
wearisome and the technical that he may reach a wide 
range of readers. 


A History. By 
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The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe: Being Sketches of the 


Domestic and Religious Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Siamese. By Ernest Young. $2.25. 


‘*The best book’’ on Siam is not yet off the press, 
but this is a good one of observations by a wide- 
awake Englishman living in Bangkok. In that warm 
country, where the rain and sunshine do nearly 
all the work for the farmer, and food is abundant, 
there is not much motive for the Siamese to work 
hard or build durable houses. Mr. Young tells how 
the people live, amuse themselves, court- and marry, 
bear the ills and joys of life, and grope after God if 
haply they may find him. The American mission- 
aries have done mightily, and the example of Japan 
has been powerful, in making over this old race of 
people, but quite new nation ; and the traveler sees 
many novelties and things to remind him that the new 
and more beautiful Siam, which is coming, and is yet 
to come, has been brought over the sea from Chris- 
tendom. Happily for us readers, Mr. Young has wit 
and sparkle and a sense of fun, and the illustrations, 
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which are numerous, give a good idea of 
this sunny land where shade, even in 
our winter time, is at a premium. 


The Missionary Calendar. 40 cents. er 


The leading publishers of missionary 


books in the United States have issued 2} 


calendar for 1901 that will be welcomed 
by those already interested in missions, 
and it ought to do real service in arous- 
ing needed interest in missions among 
any in whose hands it is put. The cal- 
endar is of the leaf-a-day style, a leaf to 
be torn off for each of the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of the year. With 
each day there is printed a quotation, 
sometimes from the Bible, sometimes 
from other sources, bearing directly on 
the need of the world for Christian mis- 
sions. The sentences are pertinent and 
impressive. 
2% % 


Books Received 
December 28 to January 4 


Benjamin West: His Life and Work. By 
Henry E. Jackson. §r. 

Boy Problem, The. By William Byron For- 
bush. Paper, 25 cents. 

Beacon Biographies: Ulysses S. Grant. 
Owen Wister. 75 cents. 

Concerning Children. By Charlotte Perkins 
[Stetson] Gilman. $1.25. 
Discovery of Muscovy, The. 
lections of Richard Hakluyt. 

Harmony Made Practical. 
$1.25. 

Le Roman d'une Pussie Chat. 
Rogers, D.C.L. $1.50. 

Religion of Democracy, The. 
Ferguson. $1. 

Republic of America, The. 
Hartman, A.M., D.D. 


By 


From. the Col- 
Paper, Io cts. 
By O. B. Boise. 


By Frederick 
By Charles 


By the Rev. L. B. 
x % 


BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for aspace of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 30. 








Prayer and “Revival 
Meetings Promoted 


By spontaneous, hearty, enthusiastic singing. 


Sacred Songs No. 


By the authors of the Moody and Sankey ¥, Goepel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 1 (of which vo 
ume over 770,000 have already been sold). 

newest. test, and most effective 
hymns and tunes obtainable. 


Price, $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


MEMORY TRAINING 


A Complete and Practical System for 
Developing and Confirming the Memory. 
By Wm. L. Evans, M.A. (Glasg.) 1 vol., 
i2me, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Where to Get 
Church or Sunday-School Supplies 





@ great-deai to any 
nent dealers, en wend pape to 


Eiiteabanaewieh. 
tiass. When you need payens of the sort, this oo rsd is the surest guide. It 


“another, among these, is alm 


ost certain to have for sale whatever | 


supplies may 
h-our readers about su 


are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 
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be chased. Here is a list of promi- 
celles: required in church, school, and 
rsonce amonth. One advertiser or 








** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. mples free. 

Publishers of the New mtury Teacher's 
Menthtly for teachers, — and gbasors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the You People’s 
Weekly , the largest and best Guaday- naa ool pa 
in pty Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 





The Star System 


Solid Silver Stars . 20c. 
Gold Plated Stars. joc. 
Solid Gold Stars ,. 75¢c. 
Warranted genuine. 
Any denomination 
desired. 


T. M. HAMMOND, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


) 









Vocalion Organs 


Organs built on the Vocalion system are pre- 
eminently fitted for church services. They havea 
full, rich diapason tone, and a peculiar delicacy in 
the string registers, which make them of inestimable 
value as an accompaniment to the human voice. 

Organs ship ped on spproval. Details upon re- 
quest. Send for Catalog K 


Vocalion Organ Co., 18 W. 23d St., N. Y. 





MacCALLA & CO.’S HYMN BOOKS 


‘Three strong points of superiority : (») Quality, 
(2) Appearance, 43) yy ~ 96 pages. very selec- 

tion singable. 100, according to 
binding. Hicaveniy Sunlight, N No. 1. For Sunday- 
schools and Vouee” People's Societies. Over 46,000 
copies issued in six months. Evangelistic Edition 
of Heavenly Sunlight. Justissued. For evange- 


By Prof. IR. OSBORN, LL.D. 

These maps cover all Biblical 
Geography, and are accepted 
authority, containing all re- 
cent discoveries, The maps of 
Palestine and of Egypt are es- 
sential for the lessons of the 


Palestine 
Western Asia 
Egypt and Sinai 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Organs Built on the Austin 
Universal Windchest System 


The remarkable success of this system is due to 
the use of only one large windchest, or air-box,which 
is filled with air under pressure. ‘The pipes stand 





Ss | to Sab- ( on bars directly over this body of air,—the roof, in 
p= | eine pee ; aged a St. Paul's Travels bath-schools toe these ‘meee: fact,—and are es rated from it, each by a olay ’ 
r both. ALLA & pCOMPANY, 249 for the four maps as a set. ( valve. All mechanism is fully exposed and easi 

k Street, iladelphia, Pa. OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS. Oxford, Ohio. regulated. Send for illustrated catalog. 
for S hool 
PINS Si. tom'wocens 0) 10 Superintendents A. B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


$2.50 each, accordin to quantit 
d quality. This style, vith oar 
letters or figures, if not more than 
four, any one, two, three colors 
of enamel, sample, silver plate, 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. Sam- 
ple, sterling silver, 25 cents ; per 
ozen, $2.50. Send for catalog 
different designs. 
ASTIAN BROS., Mfg. Jewelers, 
121 1 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 





showin 


and Librarians 


We have the largest assortment of children’s 
books to be found in the United States, and are in 
a position to furnish Sunday-school libraries with 
the best ks suitable for such work at a enous 
of one- “third from the retail price, for $25 worth and 
over. Correspondence solicited. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO,, Publishers 
3i Went 23d Street, New York City. 





largest makers of -- 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 
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THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
*¢ In Excelsis for School and Chapel ”’ 


just “yoy 
20k for the 
It is designe 


is the largest and most complete 

se ever issued by The Century Co. 
to elp young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A on le sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, 
free, to any reader of Tue SunNDAY Scuoot Times, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


A Wonderful Bible 


ten of its ** ofa Prantl of design an 
technica’ exgotte rym nklin Institut 
has just awar Merit tor a 

os of the HOLMAN LINE KINEAR S.S.TE 
BIBLE. The only real Parallel Bible published. 
This linear text is used, 3. permission, in “‘ eloubet’s 
Select Notes for 1 1901 ;"” the ‘‘ Westminster 
‘Teacher ;"” and other leading Sunday- school papers. 
Write for booklet of specimen pages and prices. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Entertainments 


Por churches and Sunday-schools. Magic 
lanterns, stereopticons, and views, all prices. 
Men employed during the day can make money 
evenings giving public exhibitions. Little capital 

ied. Full particulars in 260 page illustrated 
books—FREE. 


McALLISTER Manufacturing Optician, 


49 Nassau St., New York 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


Our specialty is supplying approved 
books from all publishers and at liberal 
discounts to Sunday-schools. §0 years’ 
experience. Send for our lists of over a 
thousand ee 


DENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
122 onan Street. New York. 


57,000 CHILDREN: 


are singing every Sunday from 


CA RMI N FOR THE SUN- 


DAY-SCHOOL 


The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free, for examination, to 
pastors, superintendents, and committees, 


A. S. BARNES & Publishers, 
. 156 Bitte A er 


venue, New York City 


{ 










OUR 
) Stereopticons 


and 
) Oil Lanterns 


Have no equal. Views 

of all subjects. Lowest 

prices. Send for catalog. 
L. MANASSE 

88 Madison St., Chicago 
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The New Century Library 


pk he very newest and best Sunday- 
school books, undenominational. 60 volumes, 


18,678 pages, 311 illustrations. Good print, 
well boun List price, $76.00. Complete in 
3 shelf wooden box for 


$25.00 net 
American Baptist Publication Soc 
1420 Chestnut Street, Phitescionine 











Ostermoor 


Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with } Pipe Organs,Reed Organs, 


the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ''Church Cushions.’ 
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¢ 


‘ $ for churches and Sunday-schools. 


Established 1880 
M. P. MOLLER, "*5htano 


Manufacturer and builder of 


Pianos 


Write for our 
Our instruments and 





N all correspondence with dealers 
advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 

This will oblige the publishers-of this 
paper as well as the advertiser, and 
will frequently be of distinct advantage 
to you. 


~~ 





cial manufacturer's prices. 
Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York ¢ a prices are both che for you. 


The Great Secret of suc- ) 









cess in church and Sun- 
day-school work is to in- 
terest them. 
magic lantern is an im- 
nterns suited to all con- 
all ae for all occa- 


sions. 
3S, officers and 
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nt adjunct. We make 


McIntosh oe" picee 
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ditions. Werent slides on / 
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CHURCHES 


the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, (vas, Weisbach, Acetylene, or (il. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


Lighted by 
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GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TEACHERS 


By W. H. HALL 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


R. HALL'S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 
is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. The author's rich and varied 


utterances. 


experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give erg | to his 
He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the 


most 


common hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen 
drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 
of the book. Asa whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 
the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 


16mo. 


Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 


The Sunday School Times Co. 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


postage. 











Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New H il. 
lustrations, Nea Coen. 





ance, New Ma 


ps. 
Mlastrati what Sunday-schoo! teachers 
want. fons are from recent e.. 
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test surveys, and nd have thorough —s ex. 


Sunda oat Ts “ny 
BL Sng Dibie ts of igh ¢ nie Bb 
excetient.’’ an -s —— For sa ral all 


prices. 
ksellers, or send for catalog *THOMA 
&@ SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, 5 NELSON York. 








Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
tu The Sunday School Times. 
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Che Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, January 12, 1901 
Ratered ot the Po&t-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.’ 


Subscription Rates 


The School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


75 t Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of copies 
7 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. ¢ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made a 
Additions time to a club—sych additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as ori riginall nally ordered, and the rate to be the: propor- 
tionate share of the ‘yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 


are 
Addressed 9  ocerae ang at any time 


tha tne fal is not sent to any subscriber beyond 





for, unless by special request. 
Eno ore of any one issue of the 
all the teachers of a school to examine ii 
Sree, upon application. 
bd 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunda Schaal Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal t nion at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 


scribers. 


vr toenable 
, will be sent 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








A MAP 


or THE 


UNITED STATES 


Size 46x34 INCHES 


MOUNTED TO HANG ON 
THE WALL 


Price 15 cents 


This map is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of terri 


on receipt of price, fifteen cents. 
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Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of ane or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
— interesting and instructive facts © 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% X7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadelphia, Pa 
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COPYRIGHT 1900 BY THE PROCTER @ GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT! 


THE PROBLEM. 
OROTHY in the nursery can calculate the 





price of Ivory Soap per cake, but it would 
take a mathematical genius to calculate its 

| For he must take account of 
time, labor, and materials, He must deduct from the 
apparent cost the saving in the longer life of the cake, 
in the longer life of the washed fabric, in the labor 
required, in the time consumed, in the strength ex- 
pended, in the results obtained. When all is finished, 
Ivory is the cheapest soap in the world. It floats. 

















DAILY EXCURSIONS 


To California 


Through first-class and Tourist® Sleeping-Cars to points in California 
and Oregon, every day in the year fron. Chicago. 


Personally Conducted Excursions 


Every Thursday from Chicago. 


Lowest Rates 
Shortest Time on the Road 
Finest Scenery 


Only route by which you can leave home any day in the week, and 
travel in tourist cars on fast trains all the way. For descriptive pam- 
phiets and full information, inquire of nearest agent, or address W. B. 
KNISKERN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


Chicago © North-Western Railway 
Individual Communion Cups. 


you permit a custom Ce eos ye ee Pe eet 
pg kay The one of the individual communion service 
fp convient Would you —_ to cue u list of dhe chances 
Air ie wesd and know the satisfaction 


it gi 
send fon cm Free look tells all about at rs euthit ont on request. 
UNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. 23, . NY. 


BROWN’S Fitcies 


cok net prequsatton Git qastty GaN, 


[ns sae 8. A. WATSON, — Lecturer. 
“ Pre-eminently the best. 
REV. RENEY WARD BEECHER. 

















In ordering goods, or in making in- 
guiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
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Thoughts for the 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 

BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


January 27, 1901. Missions : Resolutions. 
Romans 1 : 14-16. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week | 
MoN.—Studying the fields (John 4 : 31-38). 
TUES.—Sending my gifts (Prov. 3:9, 10; 

IE : 24, 25; 21 : 25, 26). 
WED.—An accepteble substitute (Matt. 
9:37, 38; Acts3: |, 
‘THURS.—Working where I can (Matt. 21: 

28-30: John 9: 4). 

FRI.—Giving a tithe (Gen. 28 : 12-22). 

SaT.—A personal response ( Acts 26 : 12-20). 











~ 
AUL recognized that he was in debt. 


He had something good. There 
were people who did not have it. It was 
his duty to give it.to them. This is the 


essence of the missionary motive. The 
possession of a good puts the possessor 
under obligation to give it to all who 
need it. ‘‘To do good and to communi- 
cate,’’ says Paul, ‘‘forget not.’’ And 
‘‘communicate’’ means ‘ share." 
‘Freely ye have received,’’ says Jesus 
‘* freely give.’’ 

By as much as what we have is valu- 
able to us and necessary to others is our 
obligation to give it to them increased. 
It is of little <«omsequence whether | 
spread some item of trivial gossip that I 
know. It is of suprerne importance that, 
if I know of the good and loving God, 
and of his revelations of himself to men 
in his Son, and of the love and helptul- 
ness of that Son, that I should not keep 
this knowledge io myself. 

“ 

To do this, Paul says, would be to 
steal, to defraud, to keep what belongs 
to others. No possible excuse can be 
found for this. The need at home, the 
difficulties of the work, the long time 
that the world has got along without the 
gospel, and all the other objections to 
missions, are just so many pretexts for 
evading the obligation of paying our 
debts. What if the world has been com- 
pelled to get along without the gospel ? 
If I have avoided paying a debt for ten 
years, is that a reason for avoiding it for- 


ever? There are no statutes of limita- 


| tions in the sphere of missionary obli- 


gation. 
& 

Paul would have nothing to do with 
such tactics. He was in debt, and he 
proposed like a man to pay his debts. 
‘I am debtor; I am ready." Mis- 
sions are just honest manliness. The 
unmissionary or anti-missionary sp'nt 
among Christians is simply dishonesty. a 
species of fraud, an attempt to get the 
blessings of the gospel while escaping its 
duties. It is the attitude of the Eastern 
beggar, biddéh by the king on whose 
bounty he lived to run an errand, who 
««Sir, L solicit alms. I do not 
run errands.’’ 

Paul goes on to touch the very core of 


replied : 
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the missionary problem. He proposed 
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to give-the gospel to people who did not 
have it, because he believed in’ it, and 
was not ashamed of it. The radical dif- 
ficulty. with those who oppose or who are 
indifferent to missions is precisely this : 
They:don’'t believe in the gospel. It is 
impossible for a man to believe that it 1s 
the power of God unto salvation, and the 
only power, and not recognize his duty 
and privilege to extend it to all mankind. 
If Christians do not see this who yet say 
they are not ashamed of the gospel, then 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
~ 


An unmissionary Christianity is one of 
two things, —either a self-deception or a 
moral horror. It fails to perceive the 
essential characteristics of Christianity, 
or it perceives them.and yet declines to 
act upon them. And to do this, to pos- 
sess the only hope of mankind and to 
refuse to “ve it to mankind, is a mon- 
strous i ‘ality. Letus scorn it, and 
shrink \ raul’s abhorrence from be- 
ing guilty of it. 

**I am debtor! Who can measure, 

Father, what I owe to-thee ? 
Life, with all its priceless treasure, 
Wealth of sadness, wealth of glee. 
**Oh, what joy to be a debtor 
To a God so great and good ! 
Bound by love, I love the fetter, 
Would not break it if I could.’’ 


** Weak, unworthy, yet, Lord, send me 
On the errands of thy love ; 
Ever let me here attend thee, 
Then more nobly serve above. 
I am ready ! 
Ready now, Lord,—take thine own,” 
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(“ Work and Workers ’”’ continued) 


Convention Calendar 


International Field Workers’ 

Conference, at Baltimore. . January 22-24 
Virginia, at Danville . .. . February 18-20 
North Carolina, at High Point . February 20-22 
South Carolina, at Newberry . February 25-27 
Louisiana, at Natchitoches . . . March 12-14 
Arkansas, at Fort Smith . . March 18-20 
Texas, at Dallas . . March 25-27 





Delaware, at Milford . . . April 

California, at Sacramento . . April 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . April 30 to May 2 
Colorado, at Colorado Springs . . . May 7-9 
Kansas, at Parsons. ...... . May 14-16 
Washington, at Seattle. ..... May 14-16 
Ohio, at Chillicothe . é . June 4-6 
New York, at Binghamton. . . . . June 11-13 
Nebraska, at Hastings ...... June—— 


x % & 


Is Rural Religious Life in 
New England in a 
Decline? 

By the Rev. Edgar Rhuel Hyde 


T THE invitation of Dr.C. I. Scofield, 
! president of the Northfield Bible 


"Training School, about forty pastors and 
‘ other Christian workers from various parts 


of Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire, recently gathered at the 
school at East Northfield for an informal 
discussion of the religious conditions of 
the smaller manufacturing towns and the 
rural districts of New England. 

During the past few months there has 
been considerable controversy regarding 
the alleged claim of a decline in the re. 
ligious life of New England, especially 
in the remote rural districts. Very much 
of this discussion has been vague, and 
not to much profit, while the results 
which have appeared from it have not in 
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all cases been of scientific value for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of the fields. 

One of the immediate results of this 
conference was the organization of a group 
composed of most of those present, rep- 
resenting churches and church organiza- 
tions of New England, for the study of 
actual conditions in various typical com- 
munities, with the purpose of arriving 
at representative and accurate results. 
Looking ‘toward the furtherance and 
thoroughness of this work, a very com- 
plete and ‘carefully prepared schedule of 
questions was arranged, to. be used in,col- 
lecting and tabulating the facts ascer- 
tained in this course of investigation, 

As outlined, the: plan is to study the 
rural district, the manufacturing town 


under 10,000 population, and. the rail- 
road center. Three lines of ‘inquiry will 
be followed: Religious, social, eco- 


nomic. Future meetings will. doubtless 
put into permanent form the results of 
this investigation, and lead on to the 
study of a remedy. Dr. Scofield was 
elected president of this central group, 
and the Northfield Bible Training School 
will be the headquarters for the work. 
Any minister or other Christian worker 
is invited to join in this study with the 
group, and may receive a schedule by 
applying to Dr. Scofield. 

The formation of this group is one of 
the most significant steps looking toward 
a more aggressive and intelligent move- 
ment in Christian work of any for some 
years. Born of an intense desire to know 
the truth, entered upon in a spirit of 
earnestness and prayer, it has the promise 
of better things for the religious life of 
New England. If carried out as outlined 
and planned, it will give such a truly 
accurate and scientific knowledge of 
actual conditions as has not hitherto been 
obtainable. Here, possibly, is the be- 
ginning of another important movement 
which may take its place along with those 
which have had such an influence on the 
religious life of the past century. What 
results have come from that little hay- 
stack meeting at Williams College! To 
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pplied with a cloth—makes no dust— 
Casily and effectively. 
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ideas for your new organ 
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what a giant has the child grown that 
first saw the light at Portland, Maine, in 
1881! Who could have foreseen the 
great impetus that was to come to mis- 


sionary interests from that meeting at | 
Mount Hermon, in 1886, when the Student | 
Volunteer Movement came into being? | 
Is one too bold in predicting that in the | 


future we may possibly see as large re- | 


sults coming from the conference just 
held at N orthfield ; ? 





A Privilege 
Thrown Away Entirely 


It is curious to observe how hard it is for 
some people to give up coffee drinking after 
they have become at least half satisfied, that 
it is the cause of their ill health, but it becomes 
an easy task to give it up when one takes Pos- 
tum Food Coffee in its place, providing, of 
course, that Postum is made according to di- 
rections, for then it has the rich, beautiful color, 
and a Satisfying taste, while the rapid 
provement in health clinches the argument. 

A young lady at Cambridgeport, Mass., 
says : ‘‘ When it was shown to me plainly that 
my ill health and excessive nervousness was 
largely due to the coffee habit, I realized that 
I must give it up, but it was next to impossible 
todo so. However, I made the trial, and took 
Postum Food Coffee, with the mental reserva- 
tion of the ‘ privilege,’ as I termed it, of drink- 
ing coffee once a week. 

** Little did I dream what a true friend Pos- 
tum was destined to become to me. The 
old stomach trouble left, the nervousness van- 
ished, and good, natural, healthy sleep came 
to my relief. In less than six months I felt like 
another person, I was so well and happy. 

** The ‘ reserve privilege ' 
regular coffee was thrown to the winds. I have 


im- 





not the slightest desire for it ; in fact, I very 
much prefer my. Postum. to any coffee."’ 





7 _ | Charles L. 
in regard to using | 
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GENE WEF HELLS 


mit, nk rfect, highest ane bells in the wor 
Co -» Waterviiet, West bane P. 











To Enjoy Soring under 
Southern Skies 


It is not necessary to expend a large 
amount of money to visit the numerous 
charming résorts reached by the Southern 
Railway ; round-trip tickets are on sale at 
reduced rate, and this great steel highway of 
the South leads to wondrous regions of 
beauty and health, upon trains that glide, 
as if on the wings of the wind, over the 
smoothest of tracks. The journey is made 
in luxurious trains, embracing all the com- 
forts and conveniences of the finest metro- 
politan hotels. All through trains are com- 
posed of the highest type of vestibuled 
Pullmans, are operated 
throughout the year. 

The resorts of the South are varied in at- 
tractions as well as in climatic conditions. 
Those in robust health, who simply seek a 
warmer clime where they may escape the 
rigors cf a Northern winter, may choose 
wholly as fancy dictates. Florida ; Thomas- 
ville, Georgia; Augusta, Georgia; Aiken, 
South Carolina; Summerville, South Caro- 
lina; Pinehurst, North Carolina,—are de- 
lightful places to visit during the winter 
months, The ‘*Land of the Sky’ has 
an ideal winter climate. Of this section 
Asheville is the center, but by no means the 
only desirable place. 


and dining-cars 


There are a score of 
others, such as Saluda, Skyuka, Tryon, Sap- 
phire, Waynesville, Hendersonville, Flat 
Rock, Skyland, and Hot Springs. The win- 
ter temperature is almost identical with that 
of Southern France and Northern Italy. In 


| any of these, excellent accommodations are 


to be had. 


The Southern Railway operates the most 
perfect through service between Philadel- 
phia and Florida, the South and Southwest. 
Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
will be pleased to furnish a copy of book, 
** Winter Homes in the South,’’ and all in- 
formation. 


Beauty, Comfort, Safety 


Not only does the Lackawanna Railroad 
offer one of the most beautiful journeys in 
the United States, but it gives it with a 
greater degree of comfort than may be found 
on any other railroad. Its locomotives are 
all fitted with appliances for burning anthra- 
cite coal, and from journey’s beginning to 
journey’s end neither smoke nor cinders 
molests the traveler. Built as it is among 
the mountains, it is ballasted with stone from 
which there is no dust. Railroad experts 
who have traversed it concede its road-hed 
to be second to none in the world, and, how- 
ever long the journey, the traveler will feel 
neither jar nor jolt. Its ordinary coaches 
are built by the Company, and they are 
noted for their comfort and for their conveni- 
ences. The best equipment of the great 
sleeping-car companies may be found upon 
all through trains. The dining-car service 
is up to the standard maintained on the best 
American railroads. Being double-tracked 
for its entire length, the danger of ordinary 
and the 
careful watchfulness constantly exercised by 


accidents is entirely eliminated, 


hundreds of employees make even an ex- 
traordinary accident..almost.an impossibility. 
Through cars aré run between New York 
and Chicago, and New York and St. Louis 
daily. 





Going 


South? 


If so, you secure many advantages by go- 
ing via Cincinnati, the Queen & Crescent 


Route and Southern Ry. Its fast trains pen- 
etrate every part of the Central South. 24 
hour schedule Cincinnati to Jacksonville and 
New Orleans. 9g hours to Chattanooga. 28 
hours to Shreveport. 36 hours to Port Tampa. 
Observation, parlor and cafe cars—free re- 
clining chairs—Through Pullmans to all im- 
portant Southern cities. 

Our booklets tell you the advantaces we offer over 
other routes, and are sent for the asking, Why not 
write us about it? 

W. C. RINEARGON, G. PF. A., CINGINNATI, 








Texas, California, Mexico 


Through sleeping-cars, dining-cars. Quick 
time. Leave New York 3.25 P.M., Philadel- 
phia 6.05 P.M., daily, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Excursion rates by the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, the New Orleans Short Line. Ad- 
dress 398 Srendway, New York. 





In ordering goods, or in malin inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 












































































SOPYRIGHR 


‘* UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


that wears a crown,”’ unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try itin your next 
house-cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re- 
lief from the cares of house-cleaning by the investment 
ofgaefew cents in a cake of Sapolio. With it wonders 
can be accomplished in cleaning and scouring,for which 
purposes it has no equal, Dirt defies the King,” but 
it abdicates wherever Sapolio makes its appearance, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOO 
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A Nibble at Night 


Going to bed hungry is just as foolish as over- 
eating—take the middle course—get a box of 
Bremner’s Butter Wafers for the bite before 
bedtime—just enough to appease the hunger, 
too light and crisp and flaky to make you 
sorry you ate them. 


REMNER’S 
Butter Wafers 


are baked by the bakers that make the famous 
products. Seasoned with a slight 
sprinkling of salt, which gives a piquant flavor. 
Packed in the famous “In-er-seal Patent Pack- 
age,’’ which always insures freshness. 
Sola at all grocers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


hier <4.) a 


LET US START YOU. $125 AMONTH 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS 

ou can make $5 to $15 a day, at home or traveling, taking orders using and sel ing Prof. 
y’s new line of dynamos, complete plating outfits and supplies. No ioys, Unequaled for 
lating watches, jeweiry, tabieware, bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. Warranted. 
No experience necessary. Let us start you in business. We do plating ourselves. 
Have years of experience. We manufacture the only practical outfits, including all tools 

a lathes, and materials. All sizes complete, jad pata «mh agents, shops, manufacturers, an 
Ready for work when received. (uaranteed. ew modern methods. 











factories. 


wi u the art, furnish reci formulas, and trade secrets free. 
e teach yo ¢ art, furnish recipes, formulas 7 s di in 


“Royal, Prof. Gray’s new dipping pr $s. Quick. Easy. Latest methed 
melt tecel, taken out instantly orth feo 22 rilliant — ready to deliver. Thick 





and quickly, too. Try a cake. 
—= 





No. 35. | 


to 6 % interest, without default | 


5 of principal or interest, is the record of our 21 

ears of placing choice first-mortgage real-estate 
oans. ‘Lhrough the long and severe financial de- 
preseleee our figst-mortgage loans, carefully selected, 


ave stood secure Hes ot | loss to a single customer. 







Write to us for 
of ‘lexas and iw homa, and for the causes and 
proots ot our success in the trying period between 
1878-1900. LOANS GUARANTEED. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IRGINIA FARMS FOR SA 
V Rony land; neighbors, poo A and churches, 
convenient. Mild, healthy climate. Low prices and 
easy terms. Write for free catalogue. 


B. CHAPPIN & CO. (inc.), Richmond, Va. 


7 % OH op Nowth Dal.viee-res) estate, first mortgage 
five-year loans. sive communit 
References furnished. B. Extcxson, Langdon, N. 


tof loans in the blackwaxy belt 














AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 


Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


PRE. sc nentoees FUQMERS 


Government Lunches 
Eminent Doctor Orders Grape-Nuts 


An old physician in Washington, D. C., 
comments on the general practice government 
employes have of taking with them, for lun- 
cheon, buttered rolls and a variety of non-nutri- 
tious articles of food, which they bolt down and 
go on with their work. 

Ultimately dyspepsia and gastric troubles 
ensue, and in all such cases where he has been 
called in for consultation, the orders ha... been 
to abandon all sorts of food for the noonday 
lunch, except Grape-Nuts, which is a ready- 
cooked, predigested food, and a concentrated 
form of nourishment. 

This is eaten with a little fresh milk or cream 
which can be secured from the vendors who 
pass through the buildings during the noon 
hour, The doctor says: “ For many reasons 
| would prefer not to have my name used 
publicly. Do not object to your furnishing 
same to any honest inquirer. I have been pre- 
scribing Grape-Nuts in numerous cases for 
about a year and a half, and am pleased to say 
my patients have reason to be thoroughly 
satisfied with the results. I am myself a strong 
believer in Grape-Nuts, and shall continue to 


be so long as the preparation gives the results | 


I have obtained thus far."’ The doctor's name 
can be had of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a part 


plate every time. Guaranteed 5 to x0 years. A boy plates from 200 to 300 pieces table- 
ware daily. No electricity, dynamo, or polishing necessary with this process. ~ 

Demand for plating is enormous. Every family, hotel, and restaurant have goods 
plated instead of buying new. It’s cheaper and better. Every dealer, shop, and fact 
Want an outfit, or plating done. You not need to canvass. Our customers have 
the work they can do. People bring it. You can hire move cheap to do your plating, the 
the same as we, aa solicitors to gather work for a smal! per cent. Replating is honest 
and fegitimate. Customers delightea. We are old e establis firm. Been in 
business for years. Know what is required. © customers have the benefit of our 
experience © are verything. eader, here is a chance of a lifetime to go in 
business for goers 5 e start you. Now is the time to make money. Write > 

NEW PLAN, samples, circulars, etc., FREE | Address GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 
n't wait, send your name and address anyway. 811 Miami Building, Cincinnati, 














Should th Country Sunday 
School Close in Winter? | | 




















Twenty-five dollars in gold will be paid for 
the best article on this subject, submitted in 
accordance with the conditions of the com- 
petition. These conditions will be sent free 
upon application to THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do not attempt to write on the subject with- 
out first securing a set of the conditions. 























ity, Economy and Delicious Tast-. 
at all grocery stores—order next time. 


s = Unive ality, Heonomy tnd Delicious Test 

















TISSOT PAINTINGS OF “THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 
New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLIDES 
For full particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 1329 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ soap is nothing but 
soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of ple use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 


B. & B. 


Emptying shelves 


Ended old century with a business be- 
yond all records—leaving more odd lots and 
broken assortments—greater surplus stock 
to be cleared. 

And it’s being done. 

Prices doing it—prices for good good: 
that’s next to a throw-away, value an 
usefulness considered. 

Write for samples of the dress goods a 
50c. and 25c. yard—goods so underptice: 
as will show we’re very much in earnest. 
Lots of fifty-cent plaids, 2§c. 

Superb fancy taffeta silks—doilar goods— 








oc. 
» Let of 48 inch, all-wool, mixed home 
spuns—splendid goods below the market— 
s§0c. yard. 
Let of extra quality fleeced wrapper goods 
5c. yard. 
Hundreds of other items—things it wil 
pay you to write us aboutif any waists 
skirts, suits, dressing sacks, or hous 
gowns wanted. 
Write now—shelf-emptying time. 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 

















Mothers should 
permit their 
/, children to use 

the perfect 
liquid 
dentifrice 
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Rubifoam is harmless as pure 
water, fragrant as the sweetest 
flowers. Price, 25c, at druggists. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 




























Tering . “reren.o 
O Larger, $18 
Money saver, 
ds maker. Type = 
J ting eas rules 
Circulars, sent. Write for 
Books,  ©4*#!0¢. presses, 
type, paper, &c., 
Newspaper. to inchory 











THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose there 


not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted the 
y 





BOGGS & BUHL:...%.” 
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